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Year, $3; im advance, $9.50. 
Price, { Single Caples, 6 cts. 1 


Reading for Schools. 


GRA DED 
Supplementary’ Reading. 


Prepared for use in Schools by 
Prof. B F. TWEED, 
Late Supervisor Boston Public Schools 


NINE PARTS READY. 
Nos. 1, 4, and 7: First Year, Primary. 
Nos. 2, 5, and 8: Second Year, Primary. 
Nos. 3, 6, and 9: Third Year, Primary. 
Put up in Brown Paper Covers, 4 cts. each, net. 


THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO 
LIVE ON THE BOUND BALL THAT 
FLOATS IN THE AIR. By Miss Janz 
ANDREWS. lllustrated. School edition, 50 cta. net 


EACH AND A1. L. ; or, How Seven Little Sisters 
Proved their Sisterhood. By Miss JANE ANDREWS. 
Illustrated. School edition, 50 cts. net. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PLAYS. For Young Folks 
at School and at Home. By Miss JANE ANDREWS, 
author of “ Seven Little Sisters, „Each and All,’ 
ete. Price, each, 12 cts. net. Comprising — 

1, United States, 8. Ania. 

2. Europe. 4. Africa. 
5. Australia and the Isles of the Sea. 
6. The Commerce of the World. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ BOOK OF POETRY. 
Selected and arranged by Loomis J. CAMPBELL. 
A collection of the best short and easy poems for 
reading and recitation in schools and families. In 
three parts, bound in paper, 20 cents net each. 
Parts 1, 2, and 3, in one voiume, handsomely bound 
in cloth, 75 cents net. 


Heroes of History. 
By GEORGE M. TOWLE. 
6 Volumes, Tuustratea, comprising : 


VASCO DA GAMA—AHis Voyages and Conquests. 
PIZABRO—His Adventures and Conquests. 
MAGET LAN—The First Voyage Round the World. 
MARCO POL o- His Travels and Adventures. 
RAL EIGH—His Voyages and Adventures. 
DBAKE—The Sea-King of Devon. 


Any volume sold separately. Illustrated. Per vol 
net, $1.00, = 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


EvITED BY MRS. FARRAR, 
Price, 50 cents net. 


nal Robinson Crusoe, the story is of a 
profane, ill edacated runaway apprentice of the 17th 
— —7 consistently carried out with profanity and 
vulgarity, and adapted to just such readers, 

Fifty years or more „ Mrs. Eliza Ware Farrar, 
appreciating the fascination of the story, was led to 
rewrite it in the interest of industry, perseverance 
— pee. | to the word of God, and other good 
noble qualities; and so presented the public with a pure 
book which captivates alike the old and the young. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Tuomas 
WORTH HIGGINSON. Designed for home reading 
and the use of schools. With over 100 illustrations, 
net, $1.20. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. By Col. T. WEenTWoRTH 
HIGGINSON, Illustrated. 16mo. 51.20. 


STORIES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
— 8. Dopo. 12 full-page illustrations. School 
tion, 50 cents net. 


In the o 


Ge If sent by mail, ten per cent. of the net price to be added. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


Publishers, Boston. 


Something New and Practical. 


THE 


THE LATEST AND BEST SERIES. 


Primary Course. Nos. 1, 2, 3, per dozen, ° 
Business Forms, ° No. 5, 


Printed from Steel Plates. Giving the Business-standard Forms 
of the letters in correct and clear copies. No flourishes; no complicated system 
of analysis. Nearly twenty per cent. more writing-space than any other Copy- 
books. Duplicate copy in middle of each page. 


ARITHMETICAL CHARTS. 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Supervisor of Public Schools, Boston; formerly Superintendent of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 


These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginners in 
Arithmetic, and wherever used will render unnecessary the ordinary text-books 
in Primary Arithmetic, thus saving time and expense. 


The Charts comprise Fifty Numbers, printed on Manilla parchment 
pores. 25 x 30 inches in size, and bound in the same manner as Monroe's Read- 
g-charts. 


PRICE PER SET OF FIFTY NUMBERS, $6.00; BACK FRAME, or EASEL, 50 cts. 
For further information address the Publishers, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


NEW YORK, 19 Bond t. : WM. H. WHITNEY, Agent. 
BOSTON, 15 Bromfield St.: E. C. MOCLINTOCK Agent. 


- $ .84 


Philadelphia. 


CHICAGO, 153 Wabash Ave. : F. 8. BELDEN. Agent. 


Letters from Schools recently (mis)quoted as using Another Latin Grammar. 


ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S LATIN 
GRAMMAR. 


1 think it is to be 


The Latin Grammar 
for the next Generation 
of School Boys, 


as it well deserves to be.“ Nov. 27,1 


882. 
A. V. Gould, Instructor in Latin, Williams Coll. 


CINN, HEATH,& co . . . 


New Haven, Waterbury, Manchester, and other 
important High Schools were (mis quoted in a New 
England Journal advertisement of twe weeks ago 
as usiug another Latin grammar. The following 
letters, we are quite sure, will be accepted as au- 
thority as to the real usage of the school: 

G. I.. FOX, Classical Master, New Haven 
High school: The statement that the New Haven 
High School is using Latin Grammar is false. 
Some of the teachers may use it as well as other 

rammars, for a book of reference, but that is all. 
he scholars are required to use Allen & Greenough’s 

Grammar, and I consider it undoubtedly the t 

grammar that I know of for school use. April 4, 1883. 
M. 8. CROSBY, Prin. Waterbury High 

School: Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar aud 

Series have recently been adopted in our High School. 
A. W. Bacheler, Pries. Manchester High 

School: Allen & Greenough’s Grammar has been 


and suggestive generalization has been attained with- 
out sacrificing conciseness. I consider it preémi- 
nently the Latin grammar for school use. 


G. H. G. McGRBEW, Warcham High School: 
I can assure you that there is not the slightest founda- 
tion for the statement that the Wareham High School 
has returned to the use of Latin Grammar, 
after trying Allen & Greenough’s. On the contrary, 
Allen & Greenough’s Grammar has displaced „ 
and the conviction grows stronger every day that the 
change was made for the best. March 26, 1883. 


Forty-four New-England schools have introduced 
Allen @ Greenough’s Grammer since the begiant 
of the school year 1832-3, by the displacement ‘of 
another author (not by one edition of the same author 
taking place of ancther edition). And FOUR of these 
requi for admission to Harvard College, with four schools have more Latin pupils than ALL of 
complete satisfaction. Its treatment ef the subject the schools taken ther which have displaced 
in all essentials is unrivaled. A broad, systematic, Alien & Greenough’s Grammar. 


. . . Boston, New York and Chicago. 


used in the school for sometime. It is a better book 

than one we have previously used, as is evidenced by 

the superior advancement of our pupils. I most 

heartily commend it for its breadth of scholarship, 

the help it affurds the pupil in the right place and 

right way, and for its superior a 
eb 5, . 


Ina recent number of‘: Educational Notes,” Natick, 
Wareham. Groton, Georgetowa and other High 
Schools are (mis quoted as returning to the use of 
another grammar, with what truth may be inferred 
from the following letters: 

E. D. 


Prin. Natick High School: 
I had used Allen & Greenough’s Grammar before com- 
ing to Natick, and have used it all the time since, both 
with inners and classes in all the Latin classics 


Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages. 
JULY & AUGUST, 1883 — EIGHTH SESSION —AMHERST, MASS. 


The Eighth Session of the College will commence July 9, and last six weeks. 


For board and rooms address Mr. A. V. Lyon, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. The gives the 
names of the principal boarding places, and says where the Professors will stay. To obtain it and for par- 
address Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, ‘Amherst, M 


ticulars, 
413 


Ass., or 
L SAUVEUR, Ph. D., LL. D., St. Alban, Ve. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Instruction in Chemistry. 


The Laboratories in Boylston Hall will be open six weeks, beginning July 6. Ample facilities will be 
vided for the study of General Chemistry, Qualitative Analysis, Quantitative Analysis, 
rganic 3 Advanced students will receive special instruction adapted to their individual 
attainments. Fee, $25.00. Application for places in the Laboratories should be made before Jane 15. Further 
information may be obtained of Dr. C. F. Mapsry, Cambridge, Mass. 41¹ 


ASK 


FOR 


DIXON’S 


hite Pencils 


Soft. 
SM Soft Medium 
M— Medium. 
H — Hard. 
Very Hard- 
JOS, DIXON CRUCIBLE co. 
Jersey City N. 


DIXON’S 
FELT 


Rubber. 


(Patented March 7, 1882.) 
21 DIFFERENT STYLES. 


Send for Circular. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE C. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Teachers’ Agencies, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, fer Families, Schools, Colle- 
for any department ef instruction, low 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tin. 72 is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seekin tiens 
should have Applicatien-form. ailed for 


SCHERMERHORN, A.M.» Secretary, 


American Institute 
262 eow 7 East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll „ schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Princi „Assistants, Tutors, and Govern: 
esses for every department of instruction; 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
* MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American Teachers’ Agency 
240 az (1) 2 Union Square, New York. 


The Pa. Educational Bureau 


is no experiment. It has a firmly estab- 
lished patronage extending from Maine to 
California and from Minnesota to Texas. 
The testimonials rrom ITs PATRONS show 
that the Manager's experience of over 
twenty years as Teacher and Superin- 
tendent enables him fully to comprehend 
the needs of schools and the fitness of 
Teachers, and that by conscientious rep- 
resentation, honesty, and fair-dealing, the 
Bureau has won a reputation that gives 
its candidates the very best prospects 
of success. Good Teachers desiring posi- 
tions should register atonce. Fall vacan- 
cies are already coming in. Send for appli- 
cation-form and list of testimonials. Calls 
for Teachers by letter or telegram will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 
ddress the Manager, L. B. LANDIS, 
City Superintendent of Public Schools, 
205 Allentown, Penn. 


Teachers Wanted, 


Uf all kinds, for early Sprinc, SUMMER, and FALL 
ENGAGEMENTS. Schools supplied with Teachers free. 


TEACHERS Pian of this 


make it the best to 
in these West and South 
OvuR PUBLIO JOURNAL, $1.00 a year. 
Send am application-form and Journal to 


ATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
EW School and brary | Cincinnati, Ohio. 
supplies at lowest rates. { Agents Wanted. cow 
MISS HELENE HESSE’S 


Educational Bureau, 
36 West Zist Street, New Kerk. 


Accomplished and efficient Professors,Tators, Teachers, 
Governesses, Singers, Musicians, Housek „ Ste., 
recommended to Colleges, Schools, and Families. Best 
advice given in choice of schools. References to the 
families of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex-Secretary 
Evarts, Cyrus W. Field, etc. 415 m 


Teachers Wanted. 


We are wanting Superintendents, Grade Teachers, 

1 Teachers, Music and Art Teachers. Vacancies 

all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 
at once. LEMMUN BROS, Kansas City, Mo. 


HOME & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Agent for the Juvet Glebe, 

AND DEALER In SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & co., 

393 tf 31 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Teachers’ Agency, 
and 


BUILD'G., CHICAGO, will supply able 
specialists. with good positions in the Central, 
estern,and Southern States for the ensuing 

eur, in public or private schools. Great demand for 
y teachers of Music, Art, Apply early. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York 


Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Siating. 


Improved School Apparatns for every 
Send for descriptive circulars. 

BAKER, PRATT & Co., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


ing surface 
lead pencil. Superior era- 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Des Black Diamond Slating : ¢. 2 tone rable 
plied by any with a common paint-brush, to any surface. Put up in tin cans arious sizes, 
abhacken for ue. Pint, $1.00; Quart, $1.75; Half Gallon, $3 25; Gallon, $6.00. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
Vitalized Phos- phites. 


NDIGESTION; RELIEVES LAS- 
IT RESTORES THE ENERGY LOST BY NERVOUS eee OTHE NERVES TIRED BY WORRY, 


SITUDE, ERRATIC PAINS AND NEURALGIA: RE SHES THE NERVES MEMORY, AND 
: sive BRAIN FATIGUE; STR 
VIGOR IN OTL DISEASES OF NERVOUS EXHAUSTION OR DEBILITY, 


IT 18 THE ONLY PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION. 
It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental So —— r — Ee 
vents fretfulness, and gives quiet, rest, and sleep. It 1 — — 2 body posi 
to infants and children, as it promotes good health to br . 
Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Or- Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 600,000 PACKAGES. 


For sale by Druggists or by mail, 81. F. CROSBY ., 664 4 666 — Ave., New York. 


— 


BOOK SLAT ES 


A 
The best Liquid Slating (without 1 


WOOD BLACKBOARDS.— Made of very best material. Finest sur- 


which gives the only perfect Blackboard Blackboards: —A perfect flexible blackboard. Rolls 
GLOBES, Black boards, Slated — 17 and — — | * tightly like a map, without injury. 36 and 46 inches wide. $1.25 and $2.00 per yard 


ROLL BLACKBOARDS.—Lapilinum mounted on rollers. Prices, No. 1, 2x8 ft, $1.00; No. 2, 2½ x 8% ft., 


$1.50; No. 3, 3x4 ft., $2.00. 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 
Send for Circular. 1404 191 Fulton St., New York City. 


12 Vesey 2 


E. B. BENJAMIN, new 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINCG PLATINUM. 


ASTRONOMICAL and LANDSCAPE 


TELESCOPES 


Of our own make and fully warrunted. 
Microscopes. Field and Marine Glasses. 
Drawing Inst’s, Spectacies, Eye Glasses, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent on request. 
BENJ. PIKE’S SONS, 
413 928 Broadway, New York. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


Large new J. & H. BHERH Danes 


Story Briefly Told,“ 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement 


— of Home Study.“ Price, $3.00, Also, 


F. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, $2.50, 


W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Agents Wanted. 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. IF YOU WANT TO ENGAGE 


IN THE SALE OF 
Orrosire SixtH St, New Work City, | cae BEST History of the United States, 


&. 


Pure Re-agents, Chemicais, Minerais, 


— THE BEST Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, 
THE BEST Pictorial Family Bible, 


EN 


— 


2 


STEEL 


JOSEPHG! LLOTT'S, 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170,0 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES : 


* and make from $25 te $75 weekly, write to 
393 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N. C. 


WE WANT 1M mr BOOK AGENTS 
For Gen. DODGE'S & Gen. SHERMAN'’S Bran New Boox 
THIRTY- YEARS 


OUR WILD INDIANS. 


Introduction by en. Sherman, Superb Illustrations. This 


PENS. 


great work was bscribed for by res t Arthur, Gen. Gran 


and hundreds eminent men, and is indorsed as the mos 


ESTABLISHED 1845, 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 

Manufacturers of 

Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 

Instruments, Paper Vellum, 


‘nd Supplies for Civil Engin and Surveyors 
u ies for for 
* both Field and Office use. 

Fall illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 


8 Wide“ SE 


The Mocil Ack, ic. 
Best Known. — 1624 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
q Instruments and 44 
IV.—Ph n. and Chemical Apparatus (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN A co., 
(1) 924 Chestaat t., Philadelphia. 


MENEELY BELL FGUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals, 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, I. I. 


CONSUMPTION 


ave a positive remedy for the above dise 12 
A 


thousands of.cases of the worst kind and of long standi 

h we beemeuted. Indeed, sostrong is my faith in ſts effic 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, 

UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to an A 
prves & F. O. address. 141 Pearl 


AMER. TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


27 Teachers W 


Louie, Mo. ag 


BINDERS. 


Valuable and’ ‘irilling book ever written. It Sells like wild fire, 

and is the grancest chance to coin money ever offered to Agents. 

Send for Ciren ars. Extra Terms, Specimen Plate, etc., all free. 
4 A. D. VW \RTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 


Estey Organs, $4.00 IN TWO HOURS ! 
Haines Upright Pianos. Is doing pretty well for a book agent on a $1.50 book. 
Hazelton Pianos, Mr. Kuebler, of Rochester, writes: I received the box 


to-day and sold the six books in two hours.“ Now he 

wants them by the bundred, and so will any man who 

oes out among his friends and customers with our 
ar Medical Publications. 

SOCIAL AND SEXUAL SCIENCE 
Interests every man and woman, and our books not 
only receive the highest indorsement from the press, 
the pulpit, and the medical profeasion, but they 
SELL WELL AMONG THE PEOPLE. 


601 Wasniveron Sr., Boston, Mass. 


SILK BANNERS 
and Gold, 

J. & R. LAMB, New Yorks, 
59 Carmine Street. | | — — that you 
waste until you have sent for our circulars, terms, con- 
10 Sond Sor sare iio tents, tables, etc.; and the sooner you get to work the 
C 0 SUN- sooner you will be able to set yourself up in business 

. 250 * on the capital acquired in the sale of our works, as man 


a man bas done already. We publish in ROTH ENG. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


H AND GERMAN. Address, MURRAY HILL PUB. 
00., 129 k. 28th St, N. I. City. 411 h 

Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 

Schools, Fire Alarme, Farms, etc, FULL 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREZT, 


WHITE 


The ONLY Book of the kind M U ever pub’d 
8 ufe, over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 


Thite House, with views of many of the Homes of the Pres!- 
Getts. This is the most sala’ book published. Agents 


Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 
PHILADELPHIA. BRADLEY 00, 2 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 00. 


15⁴ Catalogues on application. cow 
_|TR 0,000 SOLD! 
aD SCHOOL MEDALS ar eee 20. Agents Wanted 


Of Gold and Silver, chea 300 best-loved gems of song, 
than any other firm in the tc, comic, sentimental, and sacred, —in grand 
country. Satisfaction in every „ Would cost in sheet form in stores nearly $100 
4 case. Monograms cut and en- here, elegantly bound, only . 30. Hich/y prai 

graved. Gold Rings made to by such eminent critics as Patti, Nilsson, Wh tney, Gil- 
order. Goods sent to all parts more, Thursby, and others. Is immensely popular. 
of the country. Send p| Sells veryfant. Every home-circle and singer wants 
for I!lustreted Price list. it. For terms, address HUBBARD BROS „10 Federal 

ROBT. W. KIP Street, Boston, 408 tf 

eow Marufactg. Jeweler. 


409 tf 63 ton St., N.Y. A ENT. ft a fortune, Out 
Seud for The Journal Premigm fist, 1 HIDEOUT 00., 10 Barclay N 


| 
PHILADELPHIA. | 
MICROSCOPES, Manufacturers of | 
2 . aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
„orca and 
4 INSTRUMENTS. N TUL 
of 24 pages /ree. 40 
— Full Catalogue of 156 pages „ + 
three stamps. | 
— — 2 
D Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
— 
<== SOLD sy ALL DEALERS mnovssour me WORLD. 
| | 
— — — — — 
| — 
— EXCELSTOR 


— ' 
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CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. page|“ THE OTHER SIDE OF THE STORY,” AS shawls? why not “elevatore” in our school-houses} to 
˙ TOLD BY AN AMERICAN. save the delicate misses the fatigue of climbing to the 
Common Schools Now and Sixty Years Age g ttt... at] 2 third or fourth story of high schools, as has been pro- 
on REV: BISHOP MO QUALD, ROCHESTER, N+ | posed? why not the State omnibus to bring to the door 
8 .: 2% The principle underlying the American common- [of the common school its feeble children? Why should 
lone and schools. Uunaterai , Natural History”...-........-....2.. Ai school system is essentially communistic. The plea in| not the State be royal in the exercise of its fatherly care ? 
and gat that education is necessary for the common welt] Pooh-poohing a menacing danger to the Republic 
Correspondence, [fare is unsatisfactory, Sound education of the mind] will not destroy or remove this menace. It is better for 
College heart on a religious basis is good; mere book- us to stand on sure ground when the struggle between 
.. learning of words, figures, and things may be good, but|!#w and order and the wild schemes of revolutionists 
Couper. Bilis not necessary for the State's welfare. This kind of|begins. A marked change has taken place in thought 
Mathematiog--» essere: (knowledge may help its possessor to get ahead in the] and expression on political questions within the last 
Mass kducators in —— 1 — —U— —— — world; but it is better to know how to use the tools and twenty-five years. A much more decided and advanced 
ae 22e implements with which to earn one's daily bread. It change will be noted within the next twenty-five years. 
New England Departinent.....c-vsccsssce wcll III Eis not a part of the State’s duty to furnish one or the] Restrictions on foreigners and their citizenship will not 
Publisher's Notes 238-209 be a possible, even if an advisable, remedy. Restric- 


GAMMER DUNE. 


BY GEORGE 8, BURLEIGH. 
In a miserable cot, on a lone and dreary spot 
Where the henbane and cicuta made a sickening air at noon, 
Lived a shriveled dame alone,—she a weird, uncanny crone, 
Shunned hy most, and by the timid named in whispers, 
„Gammer Dune.“ 


Bent and bony was her back, and her hair, that once was black, 
Thin and grizzled, and rebellious, straggled o’er her withered 
face; 
Stiff and gray a scattered beard on her sharpened chin appeared, 
And her “pa orcs lips were bristled with the same delusive 
grace 


Like a parrot’s beak her nose o’er the chin hung, and like foes 
Seeking reconciliation, slowly they approached to greet, 
For her mouth was sunken in, and her voice was cracked and 
thin, 
And her toothless gums kept munching some consumeless 
devil's-meat. 


Where the right eye once had shone was a shriveled pit, alone; 
But 5 left shot keen and furtive glances, with no glass to 
ald, 
Or would bend a long, fixed look on an old, black-lettered Book, 
Leather-bound, with dog’s-eared pages, grimmed with smoke 
and fluger-frayed. 


Slyly blinking on the mat was a black, infernal cat, 
And its evil eye was single, and its whiskers stiff and gray; 
Ha! ’twas Gammer Dune herself, in her double, the black elf! 
I have heard her miaule at midnight! would the frighted 
talker say. 


I have seen her meekly crawl on the Elder’s garden-wall, 
And toate vane into nothing when the good man cried, 
** Aroint!’ 
As a brindled cow sh’s torn many a field of ripening corn, 
And, scourged out, has stolen to bed, bruised and lame in 
every joint! 


While 5 gaffer lived,—poor wretch, driven to liquor by that 
witch !— 
I myself have seen the ridges on her own discolored back, 
bales cudgel of Budd Jones skinned the thieving brindle’s 
ones,— 
Aud the imp accused her goodman of each disanointing 
thwack. 


Many an hour I’d churn and churn, when the cream would 
never turn 

Till I dropped a red-hot needle in the thin and frothy mess; 

Why old Gammer Dune, next day, for her blistered arm would 


say 
The hot teapot lid had struck it,—you, as well as I, may 
guess! 


In the corner of her room stood her horse,—a birchen broom, 
And ’twas scorched midway the handle, and the top had 
shrinkage seams; 
Maybe Satan uever rode it, when the withered witch bestrode it; 
But I’ve seen things! I have seen things in dark nights by 
ligthning-gleams! 


Well, at last the old witch died; but hers 
To = while we, her watchers, s 


it tried and tried 
around her dying 


But a moment came, one day,—for an instant called away, 
We for yy and in that instant she was stricken stark and 


And the black cat, evil-eyed, on that very day she dled, 
Strangely wawling o’er the stiffened corse till she was thrust 
away; 
Loved her mistress ?”” Humpbh, this wise: Satan loved the 
soul he buys! 
O, “ trembled when we left her waiting for the Judgment 
ay 
And that old, black-lettered Book whence her wicked craft 
she took ?”’ 
Well, I own that there I’m puzzled, puzzled what to think 
or say; 
From a chest the Parson drew it,—he alone dared look into it: 
8 = old dead mother’s Bible, read and pondered every 
ay 
NoTgs —Rooted superstitions die hard. The fact may seem scarcely 
credible that, sabstantiallyas given here, these statements were made to 
of ber teak a lady, honest and earnest, who claimed personal knowledge 


other. When the State, forgetting the just limitations 
of its rights, oversteps these bounds ever so little, the 
temptation to go further and further grows and becomes 
overpowering. To prove that this system is commu- 
nistic in character and tendency, I adduce two witnesses, 
whose testimony will have weight with the readers of 
the JourNAL oF EpvucarIon. 

The first is Herbert Spencer, who thus argues the 
case in Social Statics : 

** Conceding for a moment that the Government is bound to 
educate a man’s children, then what kind of logic will demon- 
strate that it is not bound to feed and clothe them? If there 
should be an act-of-parliament provision for the development 
of their minds, why should there not be an act-of-parliament 
provision for the development of their bodies? If the mental 
wants of the rising generation ought to be satisfied by the 
State, why not their physical ones? The reasoning which is 
held to establish the right to intellectual food will equally well 
establish the right to material food; nay, will do more,—will 
prove that children should be altogether cared for by Govern- 
ment. For, if the benefit, importance, or necessity of educa. 
tion be assigned as a sufficient reason why Government should 
educate, then may the benefit, importance, or necessity of 
food, clothing, or shelter, and warmth be assigned as a suffi- 
cient reason why Government should administer these also. 
So that the alleged right cannot be established without annul- 
ling all parental responsibility whatever.“ 


The second witness called on to deliver testimony is 
the JouRNAL oF Epvucarion, which, in its issue of 
Feb, 22, writing of a bill then before the Massachusetts 
Legislature requiring cities and towns to furnish pupils 
of the common schools with free text-books, etc., says: 


It is necessary that all the people should be made to appre- 
ciate the value of our schools by some contribution toward the 
education of their children, and we believe the State has 
reached its proper limit in burden-bearing in providing school- 
houses and teachers. If this bill becomes a law, we see no 
good reason why the State may not proceed a step farther and 
provide overcoats, shawls, and shoes to enable the boys an 
girls to withstand the winter’s cold and storm in attending 
school. The enemies of free schools only want a few more 
free elements to enable them to declare them pauper institu- 
tions, and present serious considerations for their overthrow. 
The safety of the system is of greater consequence than the 
wish of some philanthropic theorist.“ 


In all the programs of European Communists and 
Socialists, compulsory and gratuitous education holds a 
prominent place. It is the logical outcome of their car- 
dinal principle of common property. These wild revo- 
lutionists of the 19th century propose to abolish the 
family, religion, the rights of property, and all govern- 
mental administration not under their control. Amer- 
ican Christians Jured on by a good object, and meaning 
to deviate from correct principles only a little bit to at- 
tain this object, have been innocently,—it is to be hoped,— 
playing into the hands of these disorganizers of society. 
The JouxxAL oF EpucatTion dreads the overstep- 
ping of certain limits in State almsgiving, lest the sys- 
tem, so precious in the eyes of some, should break down 
under the charge of State-pauperism. It is a long while 
since the system was designated as eleemosynary in 
character. The large word was used to save the feel- 
ings of the recipients of State charity, in the hope that 
the magnitude of the word might cover over the small- 
ness of the deed. State pauperism is the phrase sug- 
gested by the JounNnAL or Epvucarion to designate 
the condition of those citizens who accept of more than 
free school-houses and free teachers for the education of 


their children, But why not the free overcoats and 


tions on imported socialistic theories, detrimental to 
the stability of a well-ordered republican form of gov- 
ernment, will alone serve us. But how restrict other 
evil principles when we lend encouragement to them in 
ways pleasing to ourselves? It may be offensive to 
some to hear the common-school system described as 
communistic by a Catholic bishop. It is more than 
offensive to this bishop, who is, at the same time, an 
American, to see the growth of a danger to republican 
institutions, sure to become a fearful calamity unless 
checked before too late. 

Not to make this paper of undue length, I reserve to 
another occasion the discussion of other phases of this 
subject. 


COMMON SCHOOLS NOW AND SIXTY 
YEARS AGO. 


BY REV. H. N. HUDSON, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


That the prevailing ideas, methods, and objects of 
school education are vastly different now from what they 
were sixty years ago is a fact so well known, and so 
often boasted of that one may well be almost ashamed 
to mention it. It pleases us to hold, and to proclaim, 
that all, or nearly all, our changes in this matter have 
been for the better; that our course has been rapidly 
and steadily progressive; and that we have left the past 
as much behind in wisdom asin time. Yet surely the 
art and the use of education are not things of recent 


d|discovery or of late-springing interest; many of the 


best minds in the world have been holding them in 
careful study and practice for more than two thousand 
years. And in a matter so long, so earnestly, so in- 
dustriously weighed, worked, and tested, the very claim 
of swift and emphatic progress has, I must think, some- 
thing rather suspicious about it. Its very air of proud 
self-consciousness, its boastful habit of self-reference may 
well stir some emotions of distrust in thoughtful minds. 


I suppose it must be apparent to every one much con- 
versant with the subject that we lay a great deal more 
stress, and spend a great deal more care, on school- 
learning and book-knowledge than our fathers and 
grandfathers did. We have grown to regard and to 
cultivate such knowledge as a thing highly, not to say. 
supremely, desirable for ite own sake. Practically, at 
least, we hardly think of anything else as entering into 
the proper idea of education. That our boys and girls 
may aspire and may learn to shine intellectually is the 
scope of all our most progressive changes. So we keep 
crowding on more and more hands, and shaping our 
methods more and more for the production of this sort 
of scholastic intellectualism. And so our system of 
common schools is more and more outgrowing and 
ignoring the old notion, that men’s chief business in 
this world is to gain an honest living. And yet to the 
dull eye of human experience this old notion looks very 
like a self-evident axiom. 


Now this axiom, held consciously or unconsciously, 
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was the informing principle in the ordering and work- 
ing of the common-school system sixty years ago. Our 
progenitors of that date were too benighted ever to 
think of intellectual shining as the chief end of man. 
With them the all-important point in the education of 
the young was to fit and prepare them for gaining an 
honest living when their days of youth should be past. 
This was their guiding, nay, their dominating thought 
even in the course of school-training and instruction. 
So primitive, so unilluminated were they in their ideas 
of scholastic acquirement and discipline! Of course, 
therefore, they made much less of the school than we 
do, — much less both relatively and absolutely. It 
seems never to have crept through their hair that the 
whole, or even the better part, of education was to be 
had in the school-house. They did, indeed, set a high 
value on such knowledge and preparation as the school 
could give; they held the proper outcome of school in- 
struction to be highly useful and effective in the prac- 
tical conduct and service of life; nay, more, they re- 
garded this, if you please, as an essential part in the 
right education of a Christian man or Christian woman. 
Nevertheless, the work of the school was, in their 
thought, and in their practice, too, strictly tributary, 
not paramount; much as they valued that part of edu- 
cation which the school could give, they valued still 
more that part of education which the school could not 
give, and which must be sought somewhere else. With 
them, learning how to read was good, but learning how 
to work was better; in their view, a right education of 
the head was much ; a right education of the hand was 
more; aright education of the heart was most of all. 
They, therefore, never had any thought of making 
scholarism a substitute for religion, or the school-house 
a substitute for the church. In short, they were so 
simple in their ideas, so untraveled in their sentiments, 
as to hold that “the chief end of man is to serve and 
glorify God, and to enjoy Him forever”; and that the 
best way to do this is, not by shining intellectually, but 
by gaining an honest living. But, what ie most ex- 
traordinary, they seem to have stuck fast in the notion 
that even the mind, — the intellect proper, — will grow 
more healthy and vigorous by breathing amongst things, 
amongst the actual works and ways of life, than by 
breathing amongst books and words and scholastic forms. 

Such is the most comprehensive statement I know 
how to make of the changes that have taken place in 
our common schools within the last sixty years. In 
this matter, our present seems not to have been born of 


our past at all, any more than if it had been imported 


from another planet. For it can hardly be needful to 
remark that the axiom I have cited, if fairly carried out 
in practice, would totally revolutionize our whole educa- 
tional system; nay, the process would be more than 
that,—it would involve a total revolution in the whole 
frame and mould of public opinion on the subject. For, 
so far as I can perceive, the thought of enabling or in- 
spiring people to gain an honest living has now no place 
whatever in our educational system; we suppose our- 
selves to have got altogether above such old-fashioned 
notions; that the brain and the tongue are the only 
parts worth educating ; and that the hand is too vulgar 
a thing to be taken into the account. 

And yet somehow our school-establishment appears 
to be far from well; rather say, it shows decided symp- 
toms of being far gone in a state of chronic unhealth. 
Notes of complaint and dissatisfaction are becoming 
ominously loud and frequent; and all the recent appli- 
cations of remedy seem rather to have increased them. 
It must, I think, be confessed that the exact nature and 
seat of the disease are not easy to come at. The symp- 
toms are various and complicated, and our best school- 
doctors and experts are uot a little puzzled; though, to 
be sure, those whe have the patient specially in hand 
think it a charming case,—a case too golden, indeed, to 
be otherwise than charming. On the whole, I suspect 
the evil is deeper-seated than most people have supposed. 

Probably we have all heard of an old English dra- 
matic piece entitled 4 Woman Killed with Kindness. 
Having never read the piece, I cannot say what the 
particulars were that made up the fatal account of kind- 
ness. But I have often wished that some competent 


band would write a book or a tract and give it to the 


public under the title of Bducation Killed with Rind. 


ness. For I am apt to think that our school-establish- 
ment has gone sick from a long course of over-nursing 
and over-doctoring; that the system has been drugged 
into a highly morbid, not to say moribund, state, with 
doses of mental and moral cantharides. It is said that 
once upon a time a man, feeling that his death was near, 
and thinking that a restless over-nursing of his health 
was the cause, directed the following inscription to be 
put upon his tomb: “I was well; I wanted to be better; 
and here I am.” Perhaps a similar epitaph or inscrip- 
tion will some day be not inapposite to the case in hand. 

Some eight or ten years ago, Mr. Wendell Phillips,— 
if I rightly remember,—gave it out as his opinion that 
our common schools were then not one-tenth part so 
good as they had been a hundred years before. This 
was putting it rather strongly, perhaps; but that dis- 
tinguished orator is sometimes apt to pitch his state- 
ments rather high, My own memory does not run 
back so far as a hundred years; but it ranges with con- 
siderable vividness over a period of sixty years; and I 
feel warranted in saying that our common schools are 
not nearly so good now as they were sixty years ago. 

I was myself a pupil in a plain country school from 
the age of four or five years to that of fourteen. The 
town where I lived, though small in wealth and num- 
bers, was reputed to be somewhat specially attentive to 
the matter of education. Our usual school-time was six 
hours a days during six months of the year,—three in 
the summer and three in the winter. The rest of the 
time we were all, both girls and boys, kept busy learn- 
ing to work; the girls in the kitchen, the nursery, or 
the dairy-room; the boys in the field, or the shop, or 
in doing chores about the house or the barn. For we 
then knew no way of learning how to do things except 
by actually doing them; the idea of learning this from 
books never entered our heads. And so we were kept 
at work not only during the months when there was no 
school, but also during those hours of the day when we 
were out of school. As for our course of school-learn- 
ing, it was so narrow and simple that the present gen- 
eration can but laugh at the mention of it. In the 
first place, we were all, from the youngest to the oldest, 
constantly drilled in spelling, year after year, till our 
days of schooling were at an end. Next, in the amount 
of time and care bestowed upon them, were writing 
and ciphering, which, though not begun so early, were 
also kept up till our-school-days were over. After get- 
ting well started in these, we were put to a course in 
geography, with text and maps. I was trained through 
this course again and again for several successive years. 
I took strongly to this study, and learned it so well 
that, with a moderate attention to the geographical 
changes occurring meanwhile, I have been tolerably 
well at home all over the world ever since. Next to the 
matter of spelling, this long study of geography has, I 
think, been the most useful to me. In due time came 
English grammar, in which I was largely exercised 
until I grew to take great delight in parsing. This 
study also proved highly serviceable to me; for when, 
some years later, the college-fever caught me, I found 
that it made the study of Latin comparatively easy for 
me. I also learnt something of astronomy, though 
hardly more than enough to make me fairly at home in 
the pages of a common farmer’s almanac. 

Such is a full and fair statement of all the book-learn- 
ing that was put to me during the whole nine or ten 
years of schooling. Of course it was nothing to what 
is now dispatched in less than half the time; hardly 
more, indeed, than the boys and girls of our day get 
through with in a single year. Yet I am glad, heartily 
glad that no attempt was made to spread my poor little 
mind over a larger eurface; with a surface as large, or 
half as large, or even a fourth as large as minds of the 
same age are now able to cover, mine would no doubt 
have been drawn so thin, attenuated to such gossamer 
threads, that the winds of my later life would have 
blown it all away. I am glad, for instance, that, instead 
of being taught to smatter in some thirty or forty higher 
branches, as they are called, I was made to learn spell- 
ing thoroughly; that this vulgar trifle of learning was 
so steeped into me that all my fifty-six years of life since 
have not been able to wash or bleach it out of me. But 
then I hold that the best part of my education was got 
outside of the school; and that in my case the school- 


education of the head was all the better for being made 
to go arm-in-arm with the education of the hand out of 
school. Vet I hope I am not so badly in the dark as 
to think of fetching arguments from that time for the 
present. For we must bear in mind that the law of 
evolution has lately strengthened and quickened into 
conscious action; so that the present generation are, 
intellectually, as much superior to their grandfathers 
as their grandfathers were to their far- away progeni- 
tors,—the monkeys,—some millions of ages ago. And 
this, doubtless, is enough to account for, and to justify, 
the vast progress which has so distinguished our school- 
establishment during the last forty years. 

This self-applauding career of progress began, I sus- 
pect, in something very like educational quackery. 
Some forty years ago, our common-school system got 
badly taken with a fit or fever of aspiration,—perhaps I 
should say of inspiration. Its old modest, cautious 
regard for little things was cast aside as an outgrown 
garment. Many changes,—some of them not very tem- 
perate,—were then introduced or set on foot; and, which 
is still worse, a habit of change and an impatience of 
stability seem to have got deeply rooted in the heart of 
the system. A strong precedent was thus established 
of an overweening disregard of tried methods and set- 
tled principles. The high-pressure process was inaugu- 
rated and made the order of the day,—a process swift, 
loud, emphatic, and therefore thought to be a vast im- 
provement on the old, slow, and silent process of growth. 
As a natural consequence, a course of frequent, not to 
say continual, change, under the name of progress, has 
been kept up ever since, Of the changes thence pro- 
ceeding, very few, I am apt to think, have been for the 
better; most of them decidedly for the worse. Perhaps 
the most hopeful thing in this business is, that, as the 
present has all along been despising the past, so it will 
itself be despised in turn when it shall become the past. 

As to the spirit which underlies and propels this 
career of change, I know not how to characterize it 
better than as being altogether too ambitious. Too 
eager to be doing something grand, ever straining to 
make itself conspicuous, it spurns at the silences and 
modesties of natural production. In fact something in 
the nature of a chronic fever of ambition seems to have 
worked itself into the vitals of the system. As this is 
a very energetic kind of sickness, it has naturally caused 
a great deal of stir and stress; has come to pervade the 
whole body, and to have a sort of prerogative voice in 
all its movements. 

Possessed by this disease, men, having exploded not 
only the old and long-tried methods, but also the faith 
that waited upon them, have no way to justify their 
course but by producing, or seeming to produce, swift 
and telling results,—something which they can hold up 
and exclaim, “See how much quicker the new methods 
come to fruitage than the old ones did!” When the 
public mind has got thoroughly formed and tempered 
to such a view of things,—which seems now to be the 
case,—teachers, to satisfy the demands pressed upon 
them, must needs set themselves to the special if not 
exclusive tillage of those parts of the mind where the 
seed will spring up immediately, because it has no depth 
of earth, and where the withering will be as speedy as 
the vegetation has been. As the public demand is for 
immediate results, and as, in education, results cannot 
be immediate and genuine too, how is it possible for 
teachers to meet that demand save by manufacturing 
sham results,—results that are none the less shams, 
though the pupils, the parents, and perhaps the teachers 
also, are taken in by them? A mock flower is quickly 
made; a real flower has to grow; and growth cannot be 
extemporized,—no, not even in a hot-bed. If teachers 
are required to sow such seed in the morning, or to sow 
it in such a way as to yield a harvest before night, what 
can bedone about it? For making a show or semblance 
of progress in learning, nothing is so available as hold- 
ing the pupils in à course of alternate cramming and 
disgorging ; and when this is done, how can we expect 
their minds to be in a healthy and eupeptic state? 
And where recitations come so thick as we are having 
them, the pupil’s mental life has to be all spent in coach- 
ing up for them, and then repaired in forgetting what 
he has coached; and he has so many things racing 


through his mind, that none of them can possibly stick 
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there and take root. In fact, we might as well expect 
tomatoes to grow in a Macadam turnpike, as expect any 
thoughts or powers of thought to grow in minds kept 
constantly hot and adust by the nervousness and vanity 
of recitational display generated from our preposterous 
ambition of juvenile intellectualism. 

These remarks indicate, I think, just about the con- 
dition our common schools have reached. The people 

“are discouragingly impatient of all cresfive processes, 
discouragingly expectant of speedy resul Indeed all 
proper ideas of growth are clean banished from our ed- 
ucational thoughts and methods; our schooling is voted 
into shape by those who do not even know what the 
word means. So, unless people can see the thing grow, 
they will not believe it is growing; therefore some sort 
of bloating has to be substituted for growth. As their 
expectations in this point are essentially unreasonable ; 
as speedy results here can only be sham results, and as 
sham results cannot last, the people are sure to be dis- 
appointed still; nay, their expectations in the present 
have to be continually fed with the seed of future dis- 
appointments ; and in this, as in other things, they will 
of course lay the blame of their disappointments any- 
where rather than on themselves. So that the upshot 
of the matter is just this: The people will not be satis- 
fied without sham results; while the more they have 
of these the more dissatisfied they will become. How 
the thing is to end, is, I confess, quite beyond me. 
Perhaps it will begin to be suspected, one of these days, 
that in the culture of the mind there is a deeper and 
better law than popularity. 

In school education, the thing to be aimed at above 
all others is the producing of the largest possible meas- 
ure of silent effect. Here the strongest forces, the 
fruitfullest processes, are necessarily secret and uncon- 
scious ; for so it is with all energies and operations that 
are truly vital. And if there be so much of silent ef- 
fect that the pupil comes to know a good deal more 
than he thinks he does, where is the harm of it? I 
am aware that in the most advanced code of our Amer- 
ican ethics the old virtue of humility has been discarded ; 
we have outgrown it, and we have also outgrown the 
Great Teacher and Exemplar of it; meanwhile a very 
tall, fluent, popular virtue, assuming the name and 
style of self-respect, has taken its place. It is not 
for me to say what the true name of this new virtue is, 
but, if conceit were a ponderable thing, there is enough 
of it in Massachusetts alone to sink all the navies of 
the Republic. Possibly it may be all for the best that 
our common schools should be turned into laboratories 
for generating this aspiring gas; but I doubt it. I 
even doubt whether, with this highly stimulating diet 
of self-consciousness, the intellect itself is growing up 
so strong and handsome as it did on the old food of hu- 
mility and reverence, whereby men naturally came to 
be greater and better than they knew. 

So that, after all, I must still hold that in our school 
education every thing shall be conducted on the prin- 
ciple that manhood is to reap what is sown in child- 
hood and youth. Here, indeed, the planting and the 
harvest are so far asunder, in time, that a pretty wide 
induction is required to establish the connection be- 
tween them. Aside from the strictly elementary parts 
of learning,—such as spelling, reading, and writing,— 
which are mainly mechanical, the best results of the 
best teaching can hardly emerge into sight or conscious- 
ness in less than from ten to twenty years. Thus the 
good is so long in coming as to leave us, in each partic- 
ular case, uncertain whence and how it came. The 
stream seems so long and so far underground, that we 
have great difficulty in tracing out and identifying the 
source: 

Who shall parcel out 
His intellect by geometric rules, 
Split like a province into round and square ? 
Who knows the individual hour in which 
His habits were first sown, even as a seed ? 
Who that shall — us with a wand, and say, 
This portion of the river of my mind 
Came from yon fountain“? 

To take another view of the same matter: It is 
clearly ordained in the nature of things, that human 
beings are to mature faster and quicker in body than 
in mind. The stalk must precede the flower. And 
any systematic attempt to invert this order, to forestall 
physical with intellectual maturity, to make the pupils 


is essentially demoralizing. 
can ever come from acting on such a principle; where and tested by schooling out of school. 


men in mind while they are yet boys in body,—any 
such attempt must needs prove a failure, just in pro- 
portion as it appears to succeed. Here, the more of 
promise, the less of performance. If there be any who 
do not see that the sure tendency of such a course 
is to prevent a sound and vigorous manhood in either 
body or mind, it were but a waste of high words to 
reason with them. It is all the same in effect as to in- 
sist on having the full-grown fruit when the buds are 
but putting forth. Is it not plain that any arts of forc- 
ing which even seem to achieve such a triumph can but 
result in a blighted and stunted plant from ahich no 
good fruit can evercome? As Professor Huxley puts 
it, such a straining after mental precocity in childhood 
and youth can but make the pupils “ conceited all the 
forenoon of their life, and stupid all its afternoon.” 

Yet this, it seems to me, is just what our public 
schools are laboring with all their might to accomplish. 
They want, they must have, conception and birth the 
same day, and so cannot spare time for gestation. Such 
an expense of time in secret preparation, such a pro- 
longed working and waiting without visible results, is 
not popular, has no aptness to win votes. So there be 
a speedy bringing-forth, no matter how abortive the 
fruit,—the popular vote will make no account of that. 
Proceeding in this spirit, our schools are sparing no 
pains to get and to keep the pupils in a white heat of 
emulation. As part and parcel of this process, it is 
well-nigh appalling to observe how prodigiously the 
matter of examinations and exhibitions is overworked. 
One would suppose that this thing had been driven 
hard enough before; but, some five or six years ago, 
came on the grand Centennial, and nothing would do 
but that our schools must be spurred up to taking a 
prominent part in that huge monster of emulative dis- 
play. All this, to be sure, is exactly aimed and fitted 
to the purpose of making the pupils conscious how much 
they know; just as, in another department, we use all pos- 
sible means of stimulating people into a consciousness 
of how proud they are; on the principle, of course, that 
they cannot have the Divine Spirit within them unless 
they are conscious of it. Thus nothing is left undone 
to work away all the silent processes, and to foster 


THE DRAGON- FLY 


BY G. A. WHEELOCE,. 


Living in water, biding his time, 

Walking so slowly over the slime, 

Strange is that creature, strangest of things, 
Down in the water waiting for wings. ‘ 
Climbing the rushes and casting his skin, 
Drying his wings so gauzy and thin, 

Off in the air he is suddenly starting, 
Stopping a moment and suddenly darting. 


Eating his food it matters not where, 

Flying or resting, stopping mid-air; 

Hawking for gnats, snatching at flies, 
Nothing escapes his multiple eyes. 

Four are his wings and always extended, 
Never once folded tho’ life may be ended. 
Children oft dread this fly of ill-omen, 
Fearing some sting from his lengthy abdomen. 


Hawk of the pool! skimming the water, 
Darting o’er sedges, giving no quarter, 
Even your name is a bad reputation, 
Dragon or devil of insect creation. 
Harmless to all but mosquitoes and flies, 
Catch me this insect of multiple eyes, 
Shining in armor so polished and bright, 
Flashing in air like a jewel in flight. 


Keene, N. H., 1883. 


THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS ON EDU- 
CATION. 


BY PROF. W. H. VENABLE. 


* 


I. It is not easy to learn to think; nor is it easy to 
think after learning how. The big-brained Carlyle 
says: “True effort, in fact, as of a captive struggling 
to free himself: that is Thought!” We are bound down 
by many cords of usage and ropes of authority; and it 
takes force and courage to break the bonds,—to think in 
regard to Education. 

II. Many regard the speculative philosophy of Edu- 
cation as mere fog and delusion. There is much fog 
and delusion brooding over the subject; but the solid 
land of True Science must be somewhere beyond the 
mist 

III. Before we can safely run the train of Right 
Method along the track of Practice, the head-light of 
Theory must shine into the opening way. 

IV. Doctor Harris, the Great American Philosopher 
of Education, has benefited the system more by his lec- 
tures and writings than any twelve mere unthinking, 


noisy and demonstrative ones in their stead. Doubt- 
less the exhibitional element may well have a place in 
the course of school education; but that place should 
be comparatively low and inconsiderable. Now, how- 
ever, that element is, and long has been, strained out of 
all right proportion with the others. Whereas the ex- 
hibition should be but an incident, it has grown to the 
height of a paramount aim; whereas it ought to stand 


pushed into the forefront, so as to be always in sight; 
the anticipation of it has come to give law and charac- 
ter to the whole work; and everything is done with 
more or less of special reference to it; that is the one 
part which both teachers and pupils are to be continu- 
ally thinking of. 


machinery of our common schools is ordered and kept 


homes; the air of markets or exchanges, not of temples 


or shrines. 
to self, not to God; to show, not to truth. As for the 


teachers, the Lord help them ! 


intendents, well-salaried and, to a great extent, sinecure 


such control and dictation, teachers can hardly be free 


it their chief aim to get up something available for pub- 


tellectual things, the very working for such a purpose 
None but spurious results 


display is thus made an end, or an ever-present aim, 
consequence. With such a fatal want of truth and sin- 


cerity at the root, the thing must perforce go to 
seed in falsehood and fraud. The diet may be sweet 


practical superintendents. 

V. The teacher cannot teach anything: the pupil 
must learn. Youcan no more think for your pupil than 
you can digest food for him. The mind is solitary in 
its real achievements. We must work out our intellec- 
tual salvation, alone. Teachers can order the “ environ- 
ment but not do the vital work of another spirit. 

VI. Not the studies, but the study, makes the 


in the background, so as to be seldom seen, it is now] scholar, 


VII. Education is the Science of Life, and conduct 
is its cognate art. 

VIII. I do not believe in fitting boys for College, if 
that fitting unfits them for life. The one fitting should 
be the other. 

IX. You are all your ancestors, including the Old 


In such ways, to such ends, with such results, the Adam, J udge your pupil in the light of his heredity. 


X. The perfect work of Education cannot be accom- 


running. The school is nota garden, but a mill. And| plished except in the individual who comes of a stock 
our school-houses have the look of factories, not of eultivated for generations. 


Training your pupil, you 


may be training his great grandson. Infinite are the 


The worship, the incense, there offered is reaches of the school-master. 


XI. Stupidity, stolidity, inaptitude for special 


They are mainly at the studies, vicious tendencies, are to be regarded as chronic 
beck of ignorant or ambitious committeemen and super - disease, the pupil may slowly be cured. 


XII. Many teachers of morality destroy the good 


officials, whose only test and measure of truth and of effect of judicious counsel by too much talk, as a chem- 
right teaching is the popular vote and voice, the same jcal precipitate is re-dissolved in an exceas of the precipi- 
that put them in office and awards their pay. Under tating agent. 


XIII. The best teacher has in view not his own 


to exercise any judgment in the matter of their work; „ducation, but that of his pupils. They are his study; 
they have no way to keep their places but by making not the subject he teaches. 


XIV. Take care of the block-heads and the heads 


lic show of juvenile smartness. Now, in moral and in- will take care of themselves. 


XV. All schooling in school should be supplemented 


XVI. The school must recognize its constant vital 


mere surface, e by substance, is the natural eonnection with the world around. Every teacher’s desk 
should be in sight of the great facts of the times in 
which we live. Boys are men, girls are women, to- mor- 


and pleasant in the mouth, but it will be sour and Te 


windy in the stomach. 


XVII. Like the ancients, we must teach virtue, as 
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well as smartness. No good education can be based on 
mere intellectuality. 

XVIII. Bain is wrong in assuming that affection 
can play but a small part in teaching. Human love and 
sympathy play the greatest part in early training. 
They play the greatest part even in a class in mental 
arithmetic. 

XIX. We should have a “Science of Education 
written by a Platonist. The best works we now have 
are based on the Materialistic Philosophy. Let us see 
both sides. 

XX. We neglect political education in our schools. 
Every boy and girl should be taught the elements of 
politics and economics ; and especially, in these times, 
should the young be inspired with a pure patriotism and 
a religious devotion to the duties of citizenship. 

XXI. Educational theory and practice should pro- 
ceed from the faith that there is a God at the center of 
the Universe, and a soul at the center of Man. 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


— — — 


HOW TO START A CLASS IN BOTANY. 


BY MISS FRANCES W. LEWIS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


It has been frequently noticed, of late years, that the best of 
text-books in natural science hamper the mind if, as is too 
commonly the case, they become objects of study. The aver- 
age child will watch a bird’s-nest or a caterpillar, will study 
the spots on a butterfly, or watch the action of the eddies in a 
brook, with intelligent curiosity; but set him down to read 
about these things in a book, and he is soon weary, and per- 
haps disgusted. What he sees, he knows and enjoys; what he 
reads, he knows little about and cares less. 

Some years ago, when botany had been introduced in the 
highest intermediate grade in the Chicago schools, and Miss 
Youman’s excellent little text-book was studied, a gentleman 
interested in schools met a bright, little ten-year-old coming 
home from school, with his books under his arms, and, stop- 
ping him, questioned him about his studies. Judge of his 
surprise, when the little fellow announced that he liked all his 
studies except botany, and he hated that. It seems that he 
was required to memorize the text-book, with no helps to his 
perception or imagination except the numerous illustrations 
in the book, which, however good they may be, are usually, 
after their novelty is gone, about as interesting to the child as 
the stone steps by which he enters the school-house. 

True, it is sometimes difficult, in a large city, to obtain the 
illustrative material desirable for the study of natural science; 
bat, if the children are allowed to furnish it, you can usually 
obtain all that is essential, and if they themselves make the 
collections and perform the experiments, they must gain real 
knowledge, and not merely the words by which the author of 
a text-book has expressed his knowledge. 

I have many times assigned-the first three chapters of Gray’s 
Botany as a week’s work, to classes in the first year of the 
high school. Every teacher knows the excellence of those 
chapters, prepared for the purpose of leading by the natural 
method, from facts to principles. Yet I have found difficulty 
in getting them understood. They might be swallowed,—I 
sometimes thought they were,—but they were most certainly 
not digested. But if pupils discover for themselves the facts 
Gray has so lucidly described, several desirable ends are 
gained: 1. They have afar better knowledge of the facts to 
be learned. 2. A greater enthusiasm for the study is created 
at the outset. 3. An intelligent curiosity is excited which 
renders the study more what it should be,—a training of the 
observation, rather than a mere acquaintance with facts. Re- 
sults of this latter method have proved so satisfactory that I 
feel impelled to suggest it to others,—hoping that some may 
find it, as I have, a great help. 

Oar course of study prescribes botany through the summer 
term, —a very common arrangement. Two weeks before daily 
class instruction begins, I call together the botany-class and 
give them directions for home work, in which each shall be a 
scientific discoverer for himself. Each will need an earthen 
bowl, or a flower-jar, or a wooden box, capable of holding 
about a quart of sawdust in layers to the depth of three or 
four inches. Each layer of sawdust should be nearly an inch 
in thickness and should be covered with a sprinkling of pow- 
dered charcoal, which prevents fermentation and decay. The 
sawdust should have all the water it can absorb, and in the 
upper layer should be planted a dozen seeds each, of the corn, 
pes, bean, and morning-glory. Two of the boys are ap- 
pointed to procure all the sawdust and charcoal required, and 
I, myself, furnish seeds to such pupils as cannot readily obtain 
them. The miniature gardens must be given warmth,—and 
sunlight if possible, — must be kept evenly moist, yet without 
standing water, and must be closely watched. Each pupil is 
expected to notice the progress of his seeds and plants at least 
twice a day; he is to observe the most minute changes, to 
campare the progress of the different kinds, and to keep a care- 
ful diary of all that he observes. It does no harm to pull up 
plants and reset them again, as the sawdnst is so light and so 
easily penetrated by the roots, that the growth is not hindered 
in the least. At least one seed of each kind should be pulled 


to pieces at each stage of growth, and all the parts carefally 
studied. 

I caution the pupils against reading books on the subject, 
and encourage them to depend entirely upon their own ob- 
servation. If they come to me with questions, I answer, as far 
as possible, by asking questions to draw out closer observation. 
I also encourage outline drawings of each seed at different 
stages of growth, as an aid to observation. 

At the close of the two weeks the pupils hand in their 
diaries, either in the original form, or digested into à con- 
nected account. I select the typical ones, and have them read 
before the class, thus making sure that, if everything I wish 
noted has not been seen by every member of the class, those 
points omitted will be noted carefully before the next recita- 
tion. When all have obtained the facts, the theory and no- 
menclature can be given in somewhat the following order. 

After a description and comparison of the coverings of the 
different seeds, both as to number and texture, the term coats 
may be given. A careful study of what is found within the 
coats will lead the class to determine that not all of it, in 
some seeds, grows to be part of the tiny seedling. All that 
does may be called embryo that which does not may be called 
albumen. The disposition of the albumen in the corn and 
the morning-glory seed should be compared, and then the 
class should be led to notice that the albumen in the pea and 
bean is stored up within the embryo. The uses of the albu- 
men to the plant and to man should be given here, and, if 
the class is sufficiently mature and has a slight knowledge of 
chemistry, a brief account of the chemistry of germina ox 
may be made interesting. 

Now let the class find the parts of the embryo, giving the 
terms radicle, cotyledons, and plumule. Let them describe 
each in each seed they have studied, noting them especially in 
the corn, and give them the terms monocotyledons, etc. If 
you can show them a sprouted pine-seed, either growing or 
pressed, it will be a help. 

Now it remains to notice the structure of the cotyledons, 
and, by a comparison of the bean and morning-glory, they will 
soon perceive the facts of structure, and you can give them the 
terms albuminous and non-albuminous. Afterward, by a com- 
parison of the cotyledons of the pea and the bean, they can 
note the fact that in the one they do not perform the office of 
leaves, while in the other they do. 

All this can be done with much less expenditure of time 
and labor in the class-room than is required by a recitation 
from the text-book; and, if other classes work as mine do, I 
think teachers will find their pupils industrious, painstaking, 
and enthusiastic. 


CHARACTER - STUDY. 


LONGFELLOW MEMORIAL EVENING, 


(Used as a means to create a interest in, as well as to do honor to, 
is memory.) 


This was verified by those, the children and their parents 
and friends, who were favored in having the opportunity to 
spend the last (Memorial) anniversary, Feb. 27, in the atmos- 
phere of the life and words of our beloved poet, — Henry W. 
Longfellow. The exercises had been carefully planned so that 
no words but his own should be heard during the evening. 

At half-past seven the curtain rose, and presented the touch- 
ing, realistic tableau, The Empty Chair,’’—this in a library 
where the surroundings, books, papers, and writing-materials, 
all suggested, Departed, while upon the walls, the lips of 
the portraits of companion-poets seemed to make audible the 
death-like silence, with the words, He lives whom we call 
dead.“ 

The curtain fell, to rise again upon a group of three lovely 
children clasped in the embrace of honored, loving, and be- 
loved age. As the words, 

J have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you go,“ 
from the poem The Children’s Hour,“ fell upon our ears, we 
felt the great, tender, loving, joyous heart of Longfellow, 
holding not only the children, but ourselves also. 

The song The Day is Done,“ into which the singer put all 
the meaning of the words, — 

Come read to me some m, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 


That shall soothe this restless feeling 
And banish the cares of day. 


Road from some humble poet 
Whose songs gushed from his heart 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 


Who, through long days of labor 

And nights devoid of ease,— 

Still heard in his soul the music 

Of wonderful melodies,” — 
was an inspiring introduction to Kéramos,”’ which was well 
recited by two boys as the illustrations of the poems were 
thrown upon the canvass by a stereopticon. A potter working 
at his wheel, and the Potter’s Song,” running at intervals, 
through the poem, and sung effectively by the pupils, seemed 
to leave nothing wanting but the “furnace-heat.”’ The sing- 
ing of The Bridge; the recitation, full of aspiration, of 
„Sandalphon;“ and “The Arrow and the Song,” so well 
rendered that the music and the song may be 

Found from nning to end 
In the heart oft friend * 

and The Departure of Hiawatha,” which was thrilling, as 
by turns we were lifted by the gladness of the fulfillment of 


the prophecy, and then saddened by the pathos of the Fare- 


well, O Hiawatha,” as he departed 
„To the islands of the Blessed, 
To the kingdom of Ponemah, 
To the land of the Hereafter.” 


A brief silence, and the curtain again rose to reveal a life- 
size portrait of Longfellow, wreathed in living green, and be- 
side it, a vase of beautiful white lilies. The lights were slowly 
turned down, and behind the scene, by a quartette of trained 
voices, was sung in a most effective manner, „The Curfew.”’ 
The influence of those words and tones will long be remem- 
bered. It seemed, in the solemn silence which followed, as if 
a benediction must fall upon us,—when the lights came up, 
and with them the whole audience, who made the hall ring as 
they united in singing four stanzas of the soul-stirring Psalm 
of Lite.“ Are such occasions helpful, do you ask? Try them, 
if you would know. S. C. P. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass., 1883. 


SCIENCE LECTURES. — PHYSIOLOGY. 
Lowe tt Institute, Boston. 


ABSTRACT OF COURSE OF LECTURES ON PHYSI- 
OLOGY, GIVEN BY DR. H. P. BOWDITCH. 


The course of physiological lectures for teachers, given by 
Dr. Bowditch at Lowell Institute, can searcely receive too high 
praise. Wisely presupposing a knowledge on the part of his 
audience, of the more important facts in anatomy and physi- 
ology, the lecturer devoted himself almost exclusively to a 
presentation of such illustrations and easily-performed experi- 
ments as would enable the teacher to present the subjects 
graphically to his pupils. Diagrams, rapid blackboard sketches, 
and apparatus supplemented the text of the lectures, the eye 
being thus enabled to take in at a glance what would other- 
wise have needed pages of description. If all teachers could 
hear these fresh and helpfully-suggestive talks, we fancy there 
would be a decided rattling among the dry bones of our text- 
books on physiology. - 

An abstract of Lectures I. and II. has already appeared 
in the columns of Tae JOURNAL, but from what has been 
said above, as to the character of thellectures, one will readily 
see that a large portion of them must be unreportable We 
must content ourselves, therefore, with a few points’’ from 
our note-books, and a brief, description of some of the simpler 
experiments, 

Tue BLoop.—A fluid tissue, with a definite structure; not 
much difference between its fluidity and that of fresh muscle, 
—the heart indeed contains a greater proportion of water. 
The teacher should be ready to shed his blood in the cause of 
science, but a pin-prick in the finger will furnish sufficient for 
study. Place it ina moistchamber. A simple way of form- 
ing this is to invert a small butter-plate in a saucer of water. 
Put the drop of blood on the plate and invert a tumbler over 
all. The air within the chamber soon becomes saturated with 
moisture and keeps the blood in good condition till needed for 
use. Having two tiny pools of blood, stir one with a needle, 
when it will be seen to grow brighter red, from contact with 


the air, as in our lungs. A mass of fibrous material will col- 
lect on the needle, from which the color may be washed, and 
leave an albuminoid substance. Presence of fibrine in the 
blood gives power of coagulation, This stops bleeding from 
wounds in small animals. When deficient a dangerous state 
of things ensues. Whole families have this peculiarity, and 
are known as bleeders.“ Mix a little blood with a few drops 
of water and some more with a strong solution of salt. The 
first becomes traneparent, the latter opaque. Examine with a 
microscope magnifying three or four hundred times. The 
blood is seen to consist of fluid plasma and globules, or semi- 
solid particles. In water these swell and the color becomes 
diffused. In the salt the reverse takes place. Blood globules 
differ in different animals. In the human body they are round 
and bi-concave. Those of the goat are much smaller; the 
smallest known are those of the musk-deer of Java. All mam- 
mals have round globules, save the camel which has oval glob- 
ules, as also have most birds and fishes. There is in all ani- 
mals about the same amount of globule material, only it is 
more finely divided in some. The red globules are the carriers 
of oxygen, and there is a greater surface presented to the air 
when globules are small. In the human body they present a 
surface of about 3,100 sq. metres, or three-fourths of an acre. 
Models were shown of globules of various animals, These 
can be easily constructed from wood, clay, or plaster, care be- 
ing taken to preserve the relative sizes. These can be found 
in the following tables, which give diameters of the globules, 
much magnified and expressed in micro-millimeters (thou- 
sandths of a millimeter): 


Round Oval glob. 

Elephant, 9.8 Lama, 48 * 
an, Ri Pigeon, 14.7X 65 

Dog, 7.3 Frog, 22.3 X 15 7 

— re teus, 658.2 X 83.7 
Musk-deer, 2.5 


Hxar.— This subject received very interesting treatment 
under the following heads: Use of Thermometers; Amount 
of Heat Produced in the Body; Heat Lost From the Body, 
(1) By radiation and conduction, (2) By evaporation from 


lungs and skin, (3) By warming expired air: ulation o! 
Animal Temperature, (1) by — in —— of heat 
produced, (2) by change in amount of heat lost. To show that 
touch is often deceptive in matters of temperature, provide 
three tumblers. Place in one, ice water; in another, very hot 
water; in the third, water of the temperature of the room. 
Dip a finger in the ice water, and another in the hot water; 
then remove and dip both in the third glass. It will feel hot 


on one finger and cold on th 
matter oaly. o other, showing it to be a relative 


REesPiRaTion.—Of the many good things on this topic, we 


can only note the simple and effective experiment for showing 
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the action of the diaphragm in breathing. Remove the bottom 
from a bottle, and over the opening tie a sheet of rubber. 
Through a cork which fits the neck of the bottle tightly, pass 
two glass tubes. On the end of one, inside the bottle, fasten a 
toy rubber balloon. Now exhaust the air from the bottle by 
means of one of the tubes, and the rubber diaphragm on the 
bottom of the bottle will be forced upwards by pressure of the 
air. Now admit the air through the other tube, and the bal- 
loon will become inflated, and the diaphragm pushed back. 


Voice.—The larynx is a reed instrument, the principle of 
which can be illustrated by a penny trumpet. To show action 
of the vocal cords, take a stout glass tube and grind it off on 


two sides till it is wedge-sha Wrap sheet rubber around 
this, bringing it jast up to the points,—first on one side, then 
on the other, and tie. Blowing through the tube produces a 
musical sound. This will also illustrate, if the cords be 
touched with a penknife near one end, how length of cord 
affects pitch, giving the soprano of the woman’s voice and bass 
of the man's. 


Vision.—Show how an image is formed by using a common 
lens to cast an image on paper. This will be inverted as in 
the eye. To show the blind spot in the retina, place a cross 
and a round dot on the blackboard. Standing near, fix one 
eye on the cross and close the other. We can see both marks, 
but by stepping back a little we reach a point where one will 
disappear. When light falls upon the eye it affects it in three 
ways: By its color, which depends on rate of vibration; inten- 


sity, which depends on force of vibration; and saturation, 
which depends on mixture of white light. Colors of the spec- 
trum and complementary colors wea | touched upon, methods 
of mixing colors were explained. These were (1) by a revolv- 
ing dise (teetotums); (2) by reflection and transmission, using 
a plate of glass swinging between two colored tablets at right 
angles to each other; (8) superposition of colored glasses; (4) 
by pigments. Saturation can be easily studied by a revolving 
disc with white and colored papers. That the retina gets 
fatigued is shown by looking at a white sheet of paper with a 
black card on it, having a hole in center. On irradiation, the 
color of an object spreads out beyond its limits. The image 
fades near the edge, and spreads beyond, and this makes ob- 
jects seem larger. Look at a black spot on whit» ground, and 
vice versa. Light objects look larger than black of same size. 
To show that perception of depth is a visual judgment, inferred 
from size of familiar objects, direction of shadow, and aerial 
perspective, take a mask and paint the inside like the outside. 
At a little distance it will have the same appearance, whether 
viewed from one side or the other, owing simply to the fact 
that we are accustomed to seeing faces with a convex and not 
a concave outline, M. H. 


HOME AND SCHOOL. 


UNNATURAL “NATURAL HISTORY.” 


John Burroughs writes charmingly about bees, birds, brooks, 
and other like subjects, and in his new book, Pepacton, has a 
chapter about nature and the poets. He says our poets are 
careless observers of nature, and make inexcusable blunders 
about birds, beasts, and flowers. He makes exceptions of 
Shakespeare and Tennyson, but other great names appear in 
his list of delinquents. We give a few of his examples, and 
some of our own, to show the kind of errors to which poets 
are liable, 

Star that bringest home the bee.“ 

Burroughs says the honey-bee does not stay out till star- 
light.“ The solitary bee often stays out all night, and we have 
found them by lamplight on sunflowers, and have felt their 
stings, too. Bryant writes of the fringed gentians: 

Thou waitest late and comst alone 
When trees are bare and birds have flown.”’ 

The gentian has the companionship of asters, golden-rods, 
and ladies’ tresses; and the frost that kills the forest-leaves 
kills also the gentian. Emerson writes: 

The mother-bird hath broken for her brood 

Their prison shells, or shoved them from their nests.“ 

Both statements are untrue; nor is it true of another line 
that bobalinks feed their young with seeds; but rather insects 
are food for the young, and seeds for the old birds. Mont- 
gomery wrote: 


Lichens purple, white and blue.“ 


We have before us a collection of one hundred species of 
lichens, and the more we look at them, the worse for Mont- 
gomery’s line. 


The trout floats dead in the hot stream, 
is another line that seems unnatural. In Hood's Haunted 
House“ we read: 

„The bats flew in and out, bird after bird.” 


A line like this last one is enough to spoil the finest poem ever 
written. Fontaine’s Fables make the carnivorous ant store up 
grains of wheat, and they abound in mistakes of like nature. 

Our engravers, too, make like mistakes in natural history. 
We have seen, on costly London Christmas cards, butterflies 
with eight legs; and in school-books moths with the clubbed 
antenne of butterflies. Ona scrap-book before us is embossed 
a gilded beehive, and the bees fly about with four legs. A 
Boston publishing-house issues a stylish business-card adver- 
tising botanies, and conspicuously displays a beetle with rane 
legs. The artist in Youth’s Companion makes the female 
cricket play on the fiddle, her ovipositor projecting behind; 
whereas it is the male only who chirps with his wings, or, if 
you please, plays on a fiddle, 

A class in a high school was asked how many legs a fly has. 
Some said four, and eome six. The same question was after- 
ward put toa class in a grammar school, and one boy answered, 
two. Children will often tell you the butterfly has two wings. 


if 


Spiders have two more legs than insects, but in a large school 
only one boy had ever noticed that difference. 

The moral of all this is that our schools are at fault. We 
spend eight years in cyphering, and perhaps as much in pars- 
ing. We send our boys to Boston to earn their living. They 
learn to engrave, and turn you out a fly with two legs. We 
teach Latin and Greek, which is all very well for the gentle- 
man in slippers and the girl at Vassar or Wellesley. But per- 
haps the same young lady makes sour bread, or will place ber 
hand on her chest and tell the doctor she has a pain in her 


stomach. A boy may perhaps “‘cypher to kill,“ but can he 

see anything ? Does he see anything and see it accurately ? 

Agassiz made the student look at the same fish for three days, 

but finally he saw it. G. A. WHEELOCK. 
Keene, N. H., 1888. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications 22 to this department should be marked 
For Literary Eclipses,” and ressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Tast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.] 


SCATTERED SHAKESPEAREANISM. 


But love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The petty follies that themselves commit.“ 
Foul deeds will rise 
Tho’ all the earth o’erwhelm them to men’s eyes.“ 
Aman he is of honesty and trust.“ 
** What a piece of work is man!“ 
. “If King Lewis vouchsafe to furnish us 
With some few bands of chosen soldiers, 
I'll undertake to land them on our coast.“ 
.I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none.” 
They do me wrong, and I will not endure it.“ 
8.“ I never thought to hear you speak again.“ 
9. “There are none want eyes to direct them the way I am 
going but such as wink and will not use them“ 
One word from each quotation in order will form the tenth, 
a piece of advice from All’s Well that Ends Well. 
DAVENPORT. 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 65 LETTERS. 

*. 16, 7, 19, 22, 5, 1, 28, 37, 4, was an eminent English 

vine. 

My 2, 11, 8, 9, 30, 32, 12, 24, 35, was one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 

My 14, 17, 18, 10, 24, 47, 18, 3, 6, 8, 40, was supposed to 
be the inventor of medicine, 

My 31, 50, 58, 43, 27, 15, was the author of John Gilpin.” 

My 35, 36, 23, 38, 25, 59, 61, 20, 20, 48, 13, was a prince 
who waged war against the Romans forty years. 

My 39, 53, 21, 26, 34, 9, 42, 60, is an English poet. 

My 63, 45, 59, 41, 49, 6, 52, 25, is an American poet. 

My 51, 57, 33, 21, was an English tragedian. 

My 54, 65, 55, 56, 44, 37, 46, 5, 62, 40, was a philosopher 
who held to the belief of metempsychosis. 

My 54, 65, 60, was the deity of shepherds in ancient myth- 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 

in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MB., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


INSTRUCTION IN GREEK. 


MILWAUKEE, W18., March 18, 1883. 
Prof. R. L. Perkins:—In one of the recent issues of THE 
JOUBNAL, allusion is made to the fact of your having charge 
of a elass in New Testament Greek,“ at the rooms of the 
Boston Y. M. C. A. I write to ask if you will do me the favor 
to state what text or text-books you are using, and what scope 
of instruction you have adopted. Any facts that you may 
please to give me respecting the working of the class and the 
encouragements received in such a line of effort will be thank- 
fully received by Yours very respectfully, 
A. MARKHAM. 


I regret that a person expressing so much interest as does 
the writer of the foregoing note in our New Testament Greek 
class, which is held every Saturday evening at the rooms of 
the Boston Y. M. C. A., cannot be present one evening to ob- 
serve for himself the method and scope of the instruction. I 
write the Greek of one or more verses of the Sunday-school 
lessons for the succeeding Sabbath in large characters on the 
blackboard, and as the class is largely composed of beginners 
in Greek, I teach the declension and conjugation of the words 
by referring to Carey’s Introduction to New Testament Greek. 
The arrangement of that work is such that any form of a word 
occurring in the New Testament can be readily compared with 
some form given in Carey. As we take short lessons, I can 
dwell at considerable length upon the etymology of each word, 
of which several illustrations have been given in Tux JourR- 
NAL. The one entitled Consent in Greek, on page 391 of 
the number for Dec. 21, will show how interesting the etymo- 
logical investigation can be made. R. L. PERKINS, 
31 Pemberton Sg., Boston, March 22, 1883. 


NATURAL SELECTION ;” OR, “SURVIVAL OF THE 
FITTEST.” 


It is interesting to contemplate a tangled bank clothed with 
many plants of many kinds, with birds singing on the bushes, 
with various insects flitting about, with worms crawling 
through the damp earth, and to reflect that these elaborately 
constructed forms, so different from each other, and dependent 
upon each other in so complex a manner, have all been repro- 
duced by laws actlüg around us. These laws, taken in the 
largest sense, bring growth with reproduction ; inheritance 
which is almost implied by reproduction; variability from the 
indirect and direct action of the conditions of life, and from 
use and disuse; a ratio of increase so high as to lead to a 


ology. 
** whole is a passage from the play of Hamlet. 
E. A. DENISON. 
DIAMOND. 
5. To come to the mind. 
6. A celebrated Presbyterian di- 
vine of Glasgow. 
7. A consonant. 


1. A consonant, 

2 A pronoun. 

8. A blow. 

4. An English poet. 
DuDEE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 22. 


too late to mend. (Never tool ate tom (b) 
end). 
WoRD-SQUARE.— 


ENIOMA.— The lovely joy so fiercely sought 
Hath lost its charm by being caught. 

Answers RxCMVED.— During the week answers have been 
received as follows: Geographical Tale of March 15, by Beau- 
regard Dalton, West’s Mills, N. C ; Charade and Cross-word 
Enigma of March 22, by S. B. S.,“ Center Marshfield, Mass, 
Over forty contributors of lists of Hidden Minerals, and (the 
senders of some other answers) were credited in our copy for 
‘* Eclipses,’’ sent two weeks ago, but by pressure of other mat- 
ter they were crowded out. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— A new industry in Japan is said to be that of lacquering 
plaster so as to resemble marble. On a basis of clay this 
lacquer work is especially novel and effective. 

— The shape of the new British man-of-war Mars in 80 

uliar that her keel cannot be laid in any of the usual build- 
ng-slips, and the vessel must be constructed in one of the 
docks. Great care is taken to prevent strangers power | — 
opportunity of making any examination of the model an 
drawings. 

— The Scientific American says that a non-condactor of 
electricity has yet to be found, for all substances hitherto dis- 
covered are conductors to the force under certain known con- 
ditions, but those which offer a great resistance to it serve the 
purpose of non-conductors in practice, although they may be 
all classed as good or bad conductors. The t conductor 
known at present is silver; the worst is solid paraffi ne. 

— In a paper by M. Gaudry, read lately before the Academy 
of Sciences, Paris, on the groupings of the animal world in 
primary times, he malntained that each of the epochs seemed 
to have special expansions, beings that began with it and ended 
with it. The irregularities met with do not favor the idea of 
a struggle for life in which the victory was to the strongest 
and best endowed. There are many striking personalities, 
roisdepassage, so to speak, giving the epochs a character of 
their own, so that as we speak of the age of Charlemagne, etc., 
we may say the age of Paradoxides, of Peterichthys, etc. 
But it is often the most speciclized and perfect beings that 
have disappeared. Other types representing the just mean 


have persisted, 


struggle for life, and as a consequence, to natural selection, 
entailing divergence of character, and the extinction of less 
improved forms. Thus, from the war of nature, from famine 


and death, the most exalted object which we are capable of 
conceiving,—namely, the production of the higher animals,— 
directly follows. There is grandeur in this view of life with 
its several powers having been originally breathed by the 
Creator into a few forms or into one; and that whilst this 
plant has gone cycling on according to the fixed law of gravity, 
from so simple a beginning, endless forms most beautiful and 
most wonderful have been and are being evolved.—Charles 
Darwin. 


CLASSICAL ENIGMA. 


Take four of the old mythological names, 

With one old Greek whom philosophy claims, 
The four rhyme in pairs, very much as I do, 
With that gushing old widow, Carthaginian Dido. 
Put them rightly in order and you will make 

A full English sentence, without a mistake; 

Five verbs and their subjects, all complete, 

I hope you will think it uncommonly neat, 

This sentence, tho’ of the interrogative kind 
Will still express the state of your mind. 

On the last of the debts you ever will pay, 

May the time of its payment be a far-distant day. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

No. 276. Col. N. W. Green was born at Pike, Wyoming 
Co., N. Y. He raised, at his own expense, the 76th Regt. of 
N. Y. V. M., in the late Civil War, at Cortland Co, N. I. 
The driven-well was invented by him, while raising that regi- 
ment, as a defence against the supposed danger of poisoned 
wells by the rebels, and was first used at Cortland Village. 
The Supreme Court of the United States have lately affirmed 
fully the validity of the Green patent. * 

No. 303. In teaching mathematics, please tell me the 
natural order for the thiee steps, — Operation, D, 


Rule. A 
Ans. — All rules are the result of demonstration, and 


operations are based on rules. Hence the logical order is: 
Demonstration, Rule, Operation. E. T. Q. 


— — 


QUERIES. 

No. 304. In the sentence, Authors must not, like Chinese 
soldiers, expect to win victories by turning somersets in the 
alr.“ how should like and soldiers be diagramed ? 

Churchville, Md., 1883. F. A. B. 

No. 305. Give as complete and thorough a course of study, 
for a school of three rooms, as you think would be best fora 
new graded school. M. H. W. 

Melbourne, Ark., 1883. 
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and the American Institute to be held at Fabyan’s, 
White Mountains, the second week in July. As soon as 
these arrangements are completed, a program of rates 
will be published. ‘These meetings promise to be of a 
higher order, and largely attended. 


Tux death of President Chadbourne leaves the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College without a president. 
The position to be filled, by the proper authorities, is 
one of great importance, requiring a man of special fit- 
ness for the peculiar duties of the place. We respect- 
fully suggest the name of E. E. White, LL.D., pres- 
ident of Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., as the one 
man in all this country who combines all the essential 
qualities to make this institution a great success. His 
education, special training, and large experience as an 


=), |executive officer, together with his broad and compre- 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK.. 


United States.—Under the laws of Massachusetts there has 
been organized the International Educational Association, 
which propeses to establish in Florence, Italy, a school of art 
and languages for young ladies of European or American birth. 
——The U. S. Supreme Court has decided that claims of the 
United States against an insolvent National Bank are not en- 
titled to priority of payment out of its assets. The Presi- 
dent has nominated Judge Walter Q. Gresham of Indiana for 
Postmaster-General, in place of Mr. Howe, deceased.——By 
the fall of the Eade Hotel at Greenville, Tex., at midnight, 
Friday, thirteen persons lost their lives and twelve were more 
or less injured.——On April 15 the Jesuits will celebrate in 
Boston the 250th anniversary. of their establishment or arrival 
in this country. 

Great Britain.—A stringent bill regarding explosives has 
been passed through its various stages in the British Parlia- 
ment, and the royal assent to the measure was obtained by 
telegraph.——It is now thought that between 70 and 80 persons 
are engaged in the late dynamite conspiracy, and vigorous ef- 
forts will be made to bring the guilty parties to justice 
The National debt of England was reduced last year nearly 
27, 100, 000. 

Germany. — The commercial treaty between Germany and 
Spain has been signed by both governments. — Additional 
arrests of socialists continue to be made at Klel.— The Na- 
tional Theater at Berlin has been entirely destroyed by fire. 
he Supreme Tribunal of Leipzig has acquitted Professor 
Mommsen of libelling Prince Bismarck. 

Russia.—It is expected that the coronation of the Czar will 
be further postponed.—aAll persons who contributed to the 
comfort of the rescued crews of the Arctic steamers *‘ Jean- 
nette and Rodgers have been decorated by the Czar in 
recognition of their kindness to the sufferers. 

Austria — The reported triple alliance between Germany, 
Austria, and Italy has been discussed in the lower house of 
the Hungarian diet, and the subject occasions much comment 
by the Italian press, c 

South America.—A fire at Iquique, Peru, on the 10th ult., 
destroyed about 1,000 buildings, the property-loss aggregating 
about $10,000,000. 

Sandwich Islands. — The Hawaiian law prohibiting the 
direct importation of Chinamen from Hong Kong to Honolulu, 
has been repealed. 

Switzerland.—One hundred and forty-five houses have been 
burned at Vallorbes, rendering 1,200 persons homeless. 

France.— Energetic measures are to be taken by the Govern- 
ment with a view to establishing a protectorate in Tonquin. 


ARRANGEMENTS are making with several railroads 
for a round-trip ticket from points in New England, to 
enable persons to attend the meetings of the National 
Teachers’ Association which is to be held at Saratoga, 


E | hensive ideas of the work to be accomplished by this 


class of educational institutions, lead us to place his 
name thus prominently before the appointing powers. 
We make this suggestion entirely upon our own re- 
sponsibility, without the knowledge of Dr. White, and 
without knowing whether he could be secured for the 
position, believing him to be “the best man i’ th’ field.” 


Ir was a relief from the perpetual assertion of certain 
of our educational reformers,—that the public schools are 


turning out chiefly boys who despise manual labor and 


are aspiring to professional station,—to read, the other 
day, in a school of forty boys, about fifteen years of age, 
fairly representing the families of a city of 12,000 people, 
a series Of compositions, prepared in answer to the ques- 
tion written on the blackboard, “ What do I expect to do 
when I am eighteen?” Of the forty boys, one modest 
fellow mildly suggested his desire for the ministry. 
Three or four proposed the law. Two suggested the 
possibility of medicine. But three fourths of the crowd 
expected to learn a trade, or get a farm in Virginia. 
All, however, boy-like, intimated their intention, when 
their fortune was made, of going on their travels and 
spending their money largely in seeing the wonders of 
the world. This experience is another reminder that 
there is no subject on which more nonsense is written, 
by a certain class of cultivated people in our country, 
than on the supposed character and aspirations of Amer- 
ican boys and girls. 


Tux government of Brazil has decided to hold a con- 
gress composed of officers of public instruction, certain 
government officials, and professors and teachers of all 
grades of instruction. It is to meet in Rio Janeiro, on 
the first day of June of this year, and will consider 
questions concerning the present condition of educa- 
tion in Brazil. At the suggestion of the Count d’Eu, 
who has been appointed President of the congress, it 
has also been decided to organize a pedagogical exhibi- 
tion, for the purpose of more fully illustrating the 
means and methods of instruction, and other matters 
incidental thereto. The articles called for are: 1. 
Drawings and models of school-buildings. 2. School 
furniture or models thereof. 3. Class-room materials; 
that is, articles used in instruction in school. 4. Text- 
books and manuals used in school. 5. Documents and 
official publications relating to primary instruction. 
The cost of transportation to and from Rio Janeiro of 
any of the above articles offered by American citizens 
will be paid by the Brazilian Government. Com- 
missioner Eaton recommends anyone wishing to partici- 
pate in this exhibition to correspond with the Brazilian 
Consul-General, Mr. Salvador de Mendonca, 42 Broad- 
way, New York City, in forming plans. Catalogues 
and reports intended to be forwarded to the exhibition 
may be sent to the Hon. John Eaton, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, and the Commissioner will see that 
they are sent by mail. 


Savuveur or Lanauaces.—The 8th annual 
session of Doctor Sauveur’s Normal School of Lan- 
guages will be held at the college buildings of Amherst, 
Mass., July 9 to August 17. The growing interest in 
the work at this institute, and the steady increase of 
patronage bestowed, are unmistakable proofs of its high 
standard and popularity, The German and Latin de- 


partments have been reorganized on a broader basis. 
Doctor Sauveur will pay special attention to advanced 
classes in Latin; his lectures on French and Greek lit- 
erature are exceedingly interesting topics. Doctor 
Bernhardt of the University of Leipzig is to teach 
classes in Latin; Professor Faulhaber is to deliver the 
lectures on German literature, and preside over three 
classes in German; Professor Lutz of Harvard College 
is to have two classes in German; Professor Van Daell 
of Philadelphia will have French and Latin; Professor 
Leotsakos, ancient and modern Greek; Professor Leé 
of Vassar College, French; and Miss Schrakamp of 
Philadelphia, German and Italian. As heretofore, there 
will be two children’s classes, one in French and one in 
German. Many ladies come for the third and fourth 
time. The method is steadfastly gaining ground. 
Many teachers and scholars of renown display greater 
interest in the reform from year to year. The institute 
is beginning to assume a national character, and it may 
be said with justice that the untiring efforts, united to 
the personal magnetism of Doctor Sauveur, have fairly 
established this great Normal School of Languages on 


a permanent basis. 


DR. DIX AND COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


The Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D., an. eminent priest of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the city of New York, 
has interposed himself as a veritable roaring “lion in 
the way,” right across the path by which the girls are 
making their advance upon Columbia College. It re- 
quired a little courage to face the solid column of dis- 
tinguished men and women who have volunteered as an 
escort to these damsels, in their assault upon this 
citadel of exclusive male scholarship in the metropolis. 
Certainly, people like the President of the United 
States, Gen. Grant, Peter Cooper, Thurlow Weed, Geo. 
Wm. Curtis, and several hundred men and women of the 
best that New York has to offer, have the right to be 
vanquished by someargument of sufficient dignity and 
weight to call a halt in this advance. With all respect 
to the clergy, we think the Rev. Morgan Dix has made 
a very serious mistake in his method of opposing this 
movement. Of the sincerity and purity of his motive 
and intention we have no doubt. But he mistakes the 
land he lives in, and the age of the world into which he 
was born, if he thinks such people as these and such a 
claim as they prefer are to be repulsed by a repetition 
of the old-time clerical style of reasoning about 
“ woman’s sphere,” topped off with a regular medieval 
ecclesiastical roar. All this we expect from Arch- 
bishop Gibbons and good brother McQuaid; for that 
is in the line of their special province; a sphere so 
admirably filled by them that any assumption of cler- 
ical, scientific or pedagogic infallibility outside strikes 
all impartial beholders as a poor imitation of a thing 
best kept in its own place. 

For, as reported in the press, Dr. Dix makes two 
serious blunders. He begins with the common postu- 
late that education is the method of developing and 
training faculties actually existing in man, and not a 
crusade against nature. That is true. Then, he takes 
another step and declares that, in many important re- 
spects, woman is different from man. Amen, say we ; 
and God bless the difference! But, now, our Doctor 
puts his clerical foot right into the old ecclesiastical 
trap, by quietly, almost in a child-like unconsciousness, 
assuming that the regulation, old time clerical estimate 
of woman-nature, as subordinate to the superior nature 
of man, and found to follow meekly through the straight 
gate and the narrow way of life drawn by the clerical’ 
finger, is God’s divine, absolute, unchangeable purpose.. 
This granted, of course, the whole priestly claim of the 
right to superintend education through the training of 
the mother in seminaries in which the priestly word is 
the final law, follows with irresistible logic. 
Now we do not question that the vast majority of 
nice girls in New York and elsewhere are content with 
a type of education that appears in the many charming 
schools fashioned after this model. We hope Dr. Dix 
and his friends will go on building as many female 
seminaries of this sort as may be needed for the grace- 


ful and gracious training of the thousands of young 
women who are perfectly content therewith. But there 
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is another very considerable class of American girls who 
are not content with this type of education; do not 
agree with the regulation priestly estimate of woman; 
and are perpetually asking for better opportunities than 
are now afforded in the city of New York forthe higher 
training of women. Possibly, if some of the $10,000,- 
000 given, contrary to law, by New York politicians, to 
build up, indirectly, an elaborate system of church schools, 
could have been used to endow another Vassar or 
Wellesley on Washington Heights, these young women, 
scattered among the 2,000,000 of people accessible to 
such a school, might have been content. But that 
school not existing, and Columbia having but one lack ; 
the lack of students,—this class of girls respectfully 
petition this ancient University in some way to give 
them the benefit of its great opportunities. They don’t 
propose to worry the dear boys who seem to fear their 
approach; will not intrude on their nicotine sympo- 
sium, or out-talk them on the woman question, in their 
debates; or swamp their sculls in their practice for the 
tilt against Harvard and Yale. They ask, indeed, no 
favors of these young gentlemen, in any way; but 
simply desire the opportunity to sit down, at their end 
of this great table groaning with the feast of knowledge, 
at present with very scant attendance of the male 
knights of the trencher. Now there may be good rea- 
sons why President Arthur, Dr, Crosby, Anna Brackett 
and Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi should not be gratified in 
their wish, and we doubt not this eminent body of peti- 
tioners are ready for a “square talk” over the whole 
matter. But when Dr. Morgan Dix, D.D., confronts 
this claim by a very positive and priestly repetition of 
the good old way for woman, and backs his dogmatism 
by telling these people, to their faces that they are the 
“clamorous advocates of a spurious womanhood,” he 
simply forgets himself and only makes another painful 
exhibition of a good man mistaking his vocation. 

But we are not discouraged. This is not the firs, 
time our Dr. has startled the country by very positive 
assertions concerning woman. If our memory serves, 
mot many years ago, the same enthusiastic young Rec- 
tor both spoke and published his very strong conviction 
in favor of the celibacy of the clergy. Happily, the 
young woman was chosen by providence to confront 
this severe faith and sweetly win the good Dr. into the 
fold of matrimony. Let the girls of New York take 
heart. The woman may already be at hand who shall 
disabuse the Dr. of this more obstinate heresy and lead 
him, amid a wilderness of flowers, to the ravishing 
strains of the wedding-march, upon the crowded plat- 
form from which Columbia shall stretch forth her arms 
of welcome unto all who will come. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rocuester, N. T., March, 1883. 
This city is the residence of two men whose names are well 
known in educational circles, and whose careers and influence 
in their different departments of labor are destined to have a 
marked effect on educational work in America. Each is a dis- 
tinguished leader in his own field of operations. 


HENRY A. WARD. 


The year that James A. Garfield entered Williams College, 

a young man left it, poor and nameless, whose genius and 
ambition have made his fame world-wide, and placed him at the 
head of the natural scientists of the world. So strait were his 
circumstances, when at Williamstown, that he was not able to 
pay for a stage-ride from the college town to Pittsfield, in order 
to hear Professor Agassiz lecture on natural science in the 
latter town, although the fare was but seventy-five cents ; and 
our young naturalist walked the whole distance, not far from 
twenty miles, to satisfy his desire to see and hear the great 
teacher on some topic of his wonderful studies. It was a long 
and weary road, and our boy enthusiast entered the hall as the 
lecturer was near the end of his discourse. His disappoint- 
ment was so great that he could not refrain from telling his 
story to a Pittsfield gentleman, who, without his knowledge, 
repeated it to Professor Agassiz at the close of the lecture. 
“I must see the young man,“ said the professor; and our 
zealous science-seeker was introduced, and the loss of the 
evening's address was more than compensated by a private in- 
terview of a couple of hours on the following morning, at the 
professor’s room at the hotel. What was said by student or 
teacher we can divine from the fact that the young man re- 
moved his scanty wardrobe and library at once from Williams- 
town and took up his quarters in Professor Agassiz’s labora- 
tory and museum at Cambridge, Mass., where he lived, ate, 
drank, and slept until he had learned all that was necessary 
to make him a most successful collector in the realm of nat- 
aral science, and whose establishment at Rochester has become 


the largest and most wonderful in America, if not in the world. 

We found Professor Ward in his study, just home from a 
collecting tour. His mail, on the desk before him, was from 
all quarters. Here à letter from Africa, offering casts of heads 
of the native populations of the interior; another from Japan, 
describing a large collection of birds and skins of animals; 
one from South America, suggesting valuable assistance in 
securing specimens long desired; another from the agent of 
the Hudson's Bay Company, relating to a long-coveted prize 
from the frozen North; orders from Cambridge, the Central 
Park Museum, the Smithsonian at Washington, and from sev- 
eral colleges for various collections as their wants and funds 
might afford; others still, complimentary of the professor’s 
great success as a naturalist, and the value of his cabinets over 
those of all others in his department. On the shelves of the 
library were several thousands of well-selected works on zodl- 
ogy, geology, mineralogy, and kindred subjects, while the 
seeming disorder that prevailed among papers, books, and doc- 
uments on his table showed that the presiding genius knew 
how to call to his ready use the various elements of books, 
manuscripts, and correspondence needed in his office studies. 

From the library we were invited to visit the extensive 
buildings where the work of the museum is carried on. The 
Professor has purposely avoided miscellaneous gatherings, — 
that floating rubbish of odds and ends which forms the stock 
of a common curiosity-shop. The material reflects studied 
effort to represent those broad type forms which make up the 
structural framework of the science. A few hundred speci- 
mens thus presented in each division of a systematic classifica- 
tion will be more effective for a teacher and more useful for a 
student than many thousands of objects brought together at 
random without the method or symmetry of true science. He 
aims at keeping such chosen material ever in store, although 
the labor involved in keeping up these special series is very 
great,—far beyond that of simply accepting whatever of itself 
comes to hand. Naturalists will appreciate this, and will 
easily understand that such material costs more, and is worth 
more to them than casual, random gatherings. His espe- 
cial attention is given to compiling Systematic Cabinets 
in the several departments of Natural Science, and the mate- 
rial is brought together to meet this end. These cabinets, 
ranging in value from $1,000 to $39,000 each, may be seen in 
over one hundred of our academies, colleges, and universities, 
In mineralogy, geology, lithology, phenomena! geology, Profes- 
sor Ward’s collections are large, choice, and comprehensive. 
His relief-maps, charts, and pictures are accurate and reliable. 
In palwontology, the fossils are perfect, distinct, and well- 
preserved specimens from the Eozoic to the Quarternary Period. 
One of his specialties is the mounting of skeletons of all kinds 
of animals, and the rooms set apart for this work are almost 
filled with mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishes. 

In addition to the actual fossils from the different geological 
periods, is the series of casts of celebrated fossils. These are 
copies,—exact fac-similies in form and color, — of both cele- 
brated and typical fossil forms, from the British Museum, 
Jardin des Plantes, Vienna Museum, St. Petersburg Museum, 
and other noted cabinets of Europe and America. These were 
moulded in those institutions about fifteen years ago. As this 
method was the only one by which these treasures Ilustrating 
the early life on our planet might be brought within the reach 
of American students, studying on American soil, the enter- 
prise was undertaken with a conviction of its utility to educa- 
tional science, and with a confidence that the service would be 
appreciated. This confidence has not been disappointed. 

The call for these casts has been large, and is steadily in- 
creasing. Our highest institutions of science have been the 
first to recognize their value and secure their aid. Among the 
scientific institutions which have most notably obtained this 
material are the following: Smithsonian Institution; New 
York State Geological Cabinet; the Buffalo, Detroit, and Chi- 
cago Academies of Natural Sciences; the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy; the Boston Natural History Society, and the Peabody 
Museum at Salem, Mass. Also the cabinets of Williams, 
Amherst, Dartmouth, and Yale; of Princeton and Lafayette; 
of Columbia College, N. V.; of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. V.; of Alleghany College, Meadville, Penn.; Madison Uni- 
versity; Cornell University; University of Syracuse; Univer- 
sity of Rochester; Ohio Wesleyan University; University of 
Virginia; Washington and Lee University; University of Cal- 
ifornia; the Wesleyan University of Middletown, Conn.; the 
Ohio, Indiana, IIlinois, and Iowa State Universities, and many 
others, have each secured from $1,000 to $3,000 worth of these 
casts. Considerable numbers have also been sent to the mu- 
seums of England, Austria, Bavaria, India, and Australia. 

The check-list enumerates about eight hundred and fifty 
specimens of these casts, including forms in every division of 
a zodlogical or geological classification of a Palwontological 


i 
„There is no end to the collection of skins and stuffed speci- 


mens of vertebrates, and the catalogue alone can reveal to 
those who have not the ghee of seeing the richness and 
extent of this wonderful museum established by Professor 
Ward to enrich scientific teaching in our schools and colleges. 


Tue EpIToR, 
[To be continued.) 


— When President Chadbourne, of the Prison Commission 
of Massachusetts, was visiting the State Reform School at 
Westboro, he asked the superintendent, How many of these 


young criminals come from the farm? The superintendent 
did not know of one, but promised to investigate the matter. 


A few days after he sent word, There is not a single boy here 
whose father is or has been a farmer,”’ 


—— — — 


DRIFT. 


— We very much fear that when the Cincinnati Gazette dis- 
appeared in the ample embrace of the Commercial, “the 
Wicked Partner“ was the only characteristic element left over. 
Close on the heels of its humorous assault on the national aid 
movement comes a demand that the school board should be 
choked off; $800,000 a year is an excessive expenditure for 
education in a city that loves to be called the center of 
culture for the nation west of the Alleghaules. Baltimore 
gets on with $150,000 less; and it may be said that New 
Orleans does better yet, in not paying its teachers at all, save 


in depreciated city warrants! The public library costs too 
much; the University and Observatory wasted $20,000 yearly, 
and soon. All of which suggests the idea that, if the new 
combination journal could afford an extra press and duplicate 
„the Wicked Partner,“ the Paris of America’’ might get on 
without any schools; its people taking in their intellectual 
nourishment, every morning, with their pork-chops and oat- 
meal, from the polyglot wisdom of its leading journal. 


— One of the wisest benefactors in the North is Mrs. Mary 
Hemmenway, of Boston. Mrs. Hemmenway is well known in 
her own city, by her munificent gifts, in various directions, for 
industrial, charitable, and educational purposes. A large num- 
ber of the public school-teachers of the city enjoy the excellent 
course of scientific lectures at the Institute of Technology 
through her bounty. The admirable articles of Mr. John Fiske 
on Early American History,—now published in Harper’ s,—were 
first delivered under her auspices in the Old South Church 
building. Fifteen years ago Mrs Hemmenway built the beau- 
tiful Tileston School-house, at Wilmington, N. C., in which 
Amy Bradley has wrought her wonderful success among the 
poor white people of that locality. Two years ago she estab- 
lished a little school on an estate of her own, at Brambleton, 
a suburb of Norfolk, Va. Under the management. of Miss 
Newton of Greenfield, Mass., assisted by Miss Sawyer and Miss 


Bush, this school, of one hundred children, has become a 
model for the whole region. Its benevolent founder has set 
apart a beautiful pe grove on the edge of Norfolk as the site 
of a great school-building in which Miss Newton’s seminary 
may be developed, with the most approved industrial surround - 
ings. We would suggest to our readers in Eastern Virginia 
and North Carolina that a visit to the Brambleton School 
would be met by a hearty welcome from its teachers, and 
rewarded by the spectacle of such work as ought to be done in 
every community, North or South. 


OBITUARY. 


Peter Cooper, the venerable New York philanthropist, died 
at his home in that city, April 4, in the ninety-third year of bis 
age. He was born in New York city, Feb. 12,1791. His ancestors 
were Revolutionary patriots, his father being an officer in the 
army. Peter’s early life was one of toil and privation. He 
was apprenticed at the age of seventeen to a coach-maker of 
New York, serving four years at twenty-five dollars a year. 
His evenings were spent in wood-carving and other labors, in 
a room his grandmother let him use in a building she owned 
back from Broadway. While some of his companions were 
spending their time in dissipation, young Cooper was making 
his first invention,—a machine for mortising the hubs of car- 
riages, which proved very valuable to his master. As soon as 
he became of age he improved an instrument for shearing 
cloth, almost exactly on the principle of the modern mowing- 


machine. The first sale of machines which proved profitable 
to him was made to Matthew Vassar, of Poughkeepsie, the 
founder of Vassar College. The sum received was but $500, 
and it was almost immediately devoted to the relief of his 
father, whom he found to be heavily in debt. 
Mr. Cooper was a worker, an inventor, and a man of rare 
business ability. His wealth grew to great proportions, and 
he was proud to say that it was all made in mechanical busi- 
ness, and not in speculation. Mr, Cooper began early in his 
career to devote to charity a portion of his gains. His gifts 
were unostentatious. The noblest of them is the famous 
Cooper Institute in New York, which is really a people’s uni- 
versity, where the income of more than a million dollars goes 
every year to the training of talents for practical uses. The 
building cost originally $634,000, and Mr. Cooper has given 
about $150.000 more in special endowments. On a recent 
birthday he presented the institution with $30,000, together 
with the receipts for $70,000, which he had expended in adding 
a story to the building. The schools are mainly supported by 
the lecture-hall, shops, and offices which occupy the lower part 
of the building. This institute will be a lasting monument to 
his grand public spirit. In it there are regular courses of lect- 
ures at night, free to all who choose to attend. There is also 
a scbool of design for women, which has drawn pupils from all 
parts of the country; a free reading-room and library, which 
is extensively patronized; art-galleries; collection of models of 
inventions; and a polytechnic school. The evening schools 
are attended by upward of 3,000 pupils, mostly young me- 
chanics, who there pursue their studies in engineering, mining, 
metallurgy, chemistry, architecture, and practical building. 
A school of telegraphy for women sends out a hundred trained 
operators every year; and to these must be added schools of 
wood-engraving and photography. A large corps of instructors 
is employed, and the annual expenditures are upwards cf 
70,000. 
a No man ever performed the practical duties of life with more 
fidelity. He was foremost in all movements for the wider dis. 
semination of knowledge. He was a delighted and assiduous 
student of art, a builder of libraries, and a friend of struggling 
nius; and he had a wise hospitality for every new invention 
that promised to benefit mankind. With all these admirable 
qualities, he was unselfish, averse to praise and notoriety, aud 
fted with the single-heartedness and simplicity of a child. 
is kind and loving heart is still. The thoughtful brain that 
was 80 fertile in devices for the elevation, enlightenment, and 
amelioration of the condition of his fellow-men has fallen into 
rest. But the memory and the example of Peter Cooper, the 


God-fearing, and utilitarian age, survive to inspire and 


unnumbered generations, 


practical a the best exponent of a man-loving, | 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sepa’s Discrptinse. By Marie Oliver. Boston: D. Lothrop 

& Co. Price, $1.50. 

This is the third volume in the series of which the preceding 
issues are Ruby Hamilton and Old and New Friends. The 
same characters run through each, changed and ripened, how- 
ever, by the current of events, and showing the spiritual de- 
velopment which comes through experience and suffering. 
Seba's Discipline is a leaf from the book of every-day life, and 
the trials which constituted that discipline are such as occur 
to many. But the interest of the book does not lie altogether 
in the story. Wrought into it are certain truths and lessons 
which the writer skillfully impresses upon the minds of her 
readers, and which can only serve to round out and perfect the 
lives of those who heed them. They teach that no earthly 
affliction or trouble is without its proper use, and that it is 
only through spiritual discipline that the whole being becomes 
purified. 

Tae Snow Famity. By Maria Bruce Lyman. Boston: D. 

Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00. 

Mrs. Lyman is known as the author of two or three popular 
Sunday-school books. The intent of the present story is to 
stimulate its readers to work more actively in the cause of 
practical religion; to seek out the poor and needy; and to 
urge that while they are providing for the temporal and spirit- 
ual needs of the poor and unfortunate, they should strive to 
cultivate the talents which God has given them in teaching 
and aiding those they help to care for themselves. She be- 
lieves that it is better to earn support by labor than by charity, 
and hints that many people feel their duty done when they 
have given a loaf of bread or a tract, when, by helping the re- 
cipient to work, they would enable him to maintain his self- 
respect, and to rise to perhaps a position of usefulness and 
honor. 


GRADED INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH. For the Use of Teachers. 
By Orville T. Bright, principal of the Douglass School. 
Chicago and New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, to 
teachers, 30 cents. 

There is nothing connected with school-work more impor- 
tant than the teaching of the correct use of the English lan- 
guage. This can never be done by the study of technical 
grammar. What is needed with young pupils is practice, 
and not reasons. Mr. Bright, krowing from his experience 
with the methods usually adopted that his work, judged by 
results, was unsatisfactory, has prepared this admirable little 
manual for the use of teachers, which shows in detail the true 
method of giving instruction in English. He starts out by 
teaching children to talk correctly about objects and inci- 
dents that come within their observation. He insists upon 
the use of correct forms of speech, taking up one topic of in- 
struction at a time, and in natural order; by constant reitera- 
tion in the sentences read, by correction of errors, questioning, 
and drill, habits of accuracy and elegance are fixed. In this 
book the author has outlined topics for instruction covering 
eight grades or years. In each grade the correct use of words 
and sentences is insisted upon by means of correct practice. 
This plan requires study, and a thorough preparation by the 
teacher for the graded lessons. We doubt if there was ever 
published a more helpful book for teachers in this branch of 
instruction. We advise every teacher to get it at once. 


LECTURES ON THE CALLING OF A CHRISTIAN WOMAN, AND 
HER TRAINING TO FULFILL IT. Delivered during the season 
of Lent, A.D. 1883. By Morgan Dix, S. T. D, rector of 
Trinity Church, New York. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
This neat volume contains six lectures delivered by this emi- 

nent divine to his own people, in the line of his usual pastoral 

work, and have occasioned much discussion and some adverse 

criticism. The topics are: The Place of Woman in the 
World;” The Degradation of Woman by Paganism, and her 
Restoration by Christianity;’’ The Education of Woman for 
her Work; The Sins of Woman Against her Vocation;" 
“* Divorce;” and A Mission for Woman.” He seeks to en- 
force and confirm women in their loyalty to God and loyalty to 
the home idea. He protests vehemently against the system of 
coéducation as mischievous, and says it is mere quackery to 
educate the sexes on the same line.“ On the question of 
woman’s vocation, he arraigns woman for her lack of serious 
views of life,“ and their “ habit of turning the thoughts exclu- 
sively to enjoyment,“ for the degradation of the idea of mat- 
rimony, as shown by entering into the estate for low and un- 
worthy motives”; for the deliberate determination of some 
married women to defeat the object for which marriage was 
instituted ”; of “neglecting home, and turning the children 
over to the care of hired servants’’; and their growing indif- 
ference to the chief of all social abominations, — divorce; and 
says the true mission of women is to be true to their homes, 
true to husband, children, friends, and to the practical duties 
of daily life. 


On THE Desert. With a Brief Review of Recent Events in 
of Kil By 172 of From 
en Horn, From Egypt to Japan. 

ew York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.00. 


Dr. Field is acknowledged to be one of the best writers of 
travel America has produced during the century. His pre- 
vious books have been not only popular, but valuable contri- 
butions to this department of literature. The present volume 
introduces the reader to Egypt in the spring of 1882, prior to 
the recent war, and explains the relations of England to Egypt- 
ian affairs. The military movement of the National Party in 


— 


Egypt under Arabi Bey tended toward hopeless anarchy; and 
no foreigners, either European or American, were safe in 
Cairo or Alexandria. Dr. Field explains the situation at the 
time the massacre occurred in Alexandria, and fully justifies 
the action of the English government in taking the matter into 
its own hands. Dr. Field went to Egypt, not to study politics 
or war, but to take it en route to the desert; and, in the sub- 
sequent chapters of this interesting and instractive book pre- 
sents pictures of the Desert, of Marah, Elim, and the camp by 
the Red Sea; of the ascent of Mount Serbal and of Mount 
Sinai; of the passage through the mountains. and over the 
great wilderness to Nukh!,—on the route of pilgrims to Mecca, 
via Gaza; through the hill country to Bethlehem, around the 
place where Christ was born; the trip to the Dead Sea and the 
Jordan, to Jericho, and upto Jerusalem. Dr. Field writes as a 
traveler, and describes what he saw; and his narrative of tent- 
life, of the camp and the march, and the descriptions of scenes 
on the mountain and in the desert are of thrilling interest. 
He turns aside from his narrative but once to introduce a de- 
fence of the Hebrew Law, and indulge in some reflections con- 
cerning Moses, the great Law-giver, which naturally came 
to his mind under the cliffs of Sinai, for which every student 
of the Bible will be thankful. The map of the Peninsula of 
Sinai is a useful accompaniment to this valuable book. 


Srupy AND StimuLants. By A. Arthur Read. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This is the most unique temperance work that has come to 
our hands. A brief introduction stating the plan of the work, 
is followed by letters from one hundred and twenty-four of the 
leading authors, joarnalists, scientists, and artists of Europe 
and America. Asa collection of off-hand gems from all these 
sources it is valuable, aside from the interest in the subject 
upon which they write, and to have such testimony upon a 
subject of such general interest is timely and valuable. The 
book is more and better than its title indicates. 


Tue Brste Hanp-Book. By Rev. Joseph Angus. DD., LL. D., 
of the New Testament Revision Committee, of England, etc, 
and Rev. F. S. Hoyt, DD., editor of the Western Christian 
Advocate. J. Fagan & Son. Philadelphia: Chas. DeSilver 
& Sons, general agents. Price, to teachers and clergy- 
men, $3.00. 

This beautifully iliustrated book, of nearly eight hundred 
pages, is designed as an introduction to the study of the sacred 
Scriptures, and contains extensive notes and an index to Scrip- 
ture texts especially adapted to the use of the clergyman, 
Sunday-schoo! teacher, student, and Bible reader. It contains 
portraits of the eminent Protestant Church leaders and three 
hundred illustrations from photographs and original sketches 
of Eastern scenes and objects noted in Biblical history, to- 
gether with maps of Palestine and a colored map of the known 
world at the time of Christ; to whichis appended short illus- 
trated historical sketches of coinage and money connected with 
the Scripture narrative by F. W. Madden, M. R. S. I., of the de- 
partment of coius in the British Museum and secretary of the 
Numismatic Society. This valuable aid to Scripture study is 
divided into two parts. After a very learned introductory 
chapter, the author discusses the following topics: 1. The Gen- 
uineness of Scripture; or, the Bible as Inspired Men Wrote It. 
2. The Authenticity and Authority of Scripture. 3. The Pe- 
culiarities of the Bible as a Revelation of God. 4. The Inter- 
pretation of Scripture. 5. The Systematic and Inferential 
Study of the Scriptures. 6. The Principles and Rules illus- 
trated in Quotations of the New Testament from the Old, and 
applied to the solution of Scripture difficulties. 7. The Infer- 
ential and Practical Reading of the Bible. In Part IL. he treats 
of The Pentateuch and the Book of Job; of the Historical 
Books to the Death of Solomon; of the Historical Books from 
the Death of Solomon to the close of the Old Testament Canon; 
of the Civil and Moral History of the Jews from Malachi to 
John the Baptist; of The Gospels; of The Book of Acts; of The 
Epistles and the Book of Revelation; followed by notes on the 
text, notes on coinage, and tables of value of all the ancient 
coins mentioned in the Sacred Record, in the money of the 
United States. It has a very complete index of contents, an 
index of Scripture texts, and also an alphabetical index to the 
illustrations. It is an almost indispensable book to the Bible 
student. The entire edition of these books has been purchased 
by Charles DeSilver & Sons, 1701 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
to whom application should be made for it. We heartily in- 
dorse the opinion expressed by Dr. Boothe of Philadelphia. 
Of this work he says: ~- 


The Bible Hand-book, by Dr. Angus, is the only book of 
the kind that tells you exactly what you want to Ban 
therefore never disappoints you. The old edition, in its con- 
tents and arrangement, was superior to any similar one. The 
additions by Dr. Hoyt very greatly increased its value, and the 
new edition, published by your house, makes it indispensable 
to every Bible student. Indeed, with ‘Angus,’ no other book 
of the kind is needed. The numismatic and other illustra- 
tions, the finely executed maps, and, above all, the full and 
correct index of subjects and texts, make it the ‘ hand-book’ 
of the Bible. I hope that it may have, as it so richly deserves, 
the widest on.“ 


Tue Russian Eurinx: Historical and Descriptive. By J 
Geddie, F.R.G.8., author of Lake Regions in Gel * 
etc. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 12mo, cloth, 
beveled, with maps, $2.00. 


Mr. Geddie opens to the reader a view of Russia of to-day 


which adds greatly to a correct understandingof this great em- Loth 


pire. He has presented the results of his own personal ob- 
servation, and gathered up with great pains the reliable in- 
formation so much desired from authentic sources, to enable 
one to form some idea of the people, the institutions, and the 


possibilities of this vast country. This book is timely and 
supplies a real want for a Russian history brought down to 
the present day. The volume is well furnished with good 
maps and a good index. We heartily commend this work to 
all seeking information concerning a nation destined to occupy 
a conspicuous place in European affairs. The publishers have 
done their part in the preparation of this useful book in excel- 


lent style. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— The Critic of April 7 will publish letters from many of the 
leading college presidents of America, expressing their views 
on the vexed question of the coéducation of the sexes in Amer- 
ican colleges. 

— The autobiography of James Nasmyth, edited by Samuel 
Smiles, recently published in Harper's Franklin Square Li- 
brary,“ will shortly be issued by Harper & Brothers in a duo- 
decimo edition. 

— James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, Mass., have issued a 
new volume of the popular Round-Robin Series of novels, 
entitled Fanchette, by one of her admirers. It is sprightly, 


d in many respects a very original story in style, and will be 
5 dy an — have the leisure and inclination to read 


books of the romance character. 

— Part II. (April to June) of the Notes on the Interna- 
tional 8. 8. Lessons for 1883, by Rev. R. R. Meredith, D. D., 
has just been issued by the eet 13 “rs 

al House ton, Mass. It 
„ and is a neatly bound little 
book. Every Sunday-school teacher will need it. 

— The New-York agent of College of Electrical Engineering, 
122 East 26th street, has published an important work entitled 
The Storage of Electricity, by Henry Greer, author of the 
Dictionary of Electricity. Price, $1.00. It will be of special 
interest to all interested in electrical studies, and the storage 
of electricity is one of the most important branches of this study. 

— The New-York Insurance Company have published a plate 
entitled Origin of the Stars and Stripes,“ accompanied by a 
pamphlet giving an accurate account of The Washington 
Genealogy,“ prepared by Edward W. Tuffley, of Northampton, 
Eng. The Washington Plate is 21 x 28 inches, printed by Root 
& Tinker, 102 Nassau street, New York. 

— The popularity of Mr. Isaacs continues rather to increase 
than to diminish. Both the English and the American press 
have been lavish in their encomiums of the book, which is one 
of the most striking literary sensations of the day. The bril- 
liancy of its setting, the movement of the story, and the at- 
tention which The Light of Asia and kindred works have 
drawn to the religion of India, all help to swell the interest 
which the novel has excited. Few young authors have ever 
created so great a furore in America as has Mr. Crawford, and 
expectancy is aroysed by the announcement that a new work 
of fiction from his pen is to be issued soon. A new edition of 
Mr. Isaacs, on which the advance orders number over three 
thousand already, is announced. 

— We have received through the courtesy of Thomas M. 
Pierce, M.A., principal of Pierce College of Business, Phila- 
delphia, The Historical Sketches: Illustrations of Philadel- 
phia, and Official Program of days, religioys services, proces- 
sions, pageants, exercises, receptions, and entertainments con- 
nected with the Bi-Centennial Celebration of the Founding of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania on the days of October 
22, 24, 25, 26, and 27, 1882, at Philadelphia. Published by au- 
thority of the Bi-Centennis! Association; William S. Schofield, 
editor. Itis full of valuable historical information, and the 
illustrations are numerous and superb, prominent among which 
is the new Record Building, 919 Chestnut street, where the 
Peirce College of Business is now located. This admirable in- 
stitution possesses all the facilities, and has an established rep- 
utation, for a thoroagh course of instruction for commercial 
and general business vocations. 

— Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will soon publish Outlines of 
the Constitutional History of the United States, by Luther H. 
Foster. This book is on a different plan from any of the his- 
tories, commentaries, or text-books now before the public. 
In Part I. it gives a brief sketch of the Government of the 
Colonies, and the text of one each of the three kinds of Colonial 
Charters, in order to show the bases of our form of govern- 
ment. It then outlines the causes which led to the formation 
of the Constitution. In Part II. the Constitution is given and 
treated in detail, and the nature and object of each clause 
explained in a simple manner. Part III. narrates concisely 
the origin and growth of political parties, and traces the out- 
lines of constitutional and party questions. It is not an am- 


bitious work, but an attempt to put into convenient form for 
the first use of students and other readers, a connected account 
of = —— facts of the origin, nature, and operation of the 
Cons on. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Commentary on St. Faul to the Romans; . Godet, D. D.; 
trans. by Rev. A. Cusin; — edited by T. DD: 


cloth, $ 50. New York: Fane & Wagnalls 

L 8 asmyth, neer: An Auto : : 

fale, by Bonner; yom. cot. New 
Books and How to Use Them; by J. O. Van Dyke; cloth, $1.00. Fords, 


Howard & Halbert. 
The Snow Fenty; by Maria B. Lyman; cloth, $1.00. Boston: D. 


; illus. qto ... ; 
; =. a Perpetual Calendar; by Prest. Barnard. New 
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MATHEMATICS. 


alicommanteations intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. 


THOSE “UNSOLVED PROBLEMS,” 


Mr. Editor:—I see by Tae Joux AlL of Feb. 2 that Mr. 
Brown has sent you the solutions of the problems proposed in 
1881 and still remaining unsolved, except Prob. 183, proposed 
by himself. I solved No. 183 at the time of its publication, but 
did not think that any of the equations contained in it would 
puzzle any of your contributors who have learned the first 
principles of algebra. Can equations 4 and 5 be solved by 
quadratics ? If so, I will agree to solve & y=—a,y?+ 2 
=, by quadratics. Probably the proposers of questions of 
this kind intend to have them solved by quadratics or pure 
equations of any degree. 

PROBLEM 183. — 1. — a)? —a (x — a) = 1. 

Make xc — a = y, which gives y* + a/ — ay — 12 0. 
Factoring, (/ — 1) (y? + ay —1) = 0. Equating each factor 
to 0, we have a quadratic for y and z = a +- . 


2. 2 ast + + + =0. Dividing by z*, 
02 
e c 2e 
which gives the value of z + = and therefore a new quad- 


ratic for determining the value of z. 
4 — 
VI 
These equations givez+y-+2y=a te 
. . . 2) 
Make ry = u; xy = v. (I) and (2) become u + v = a (3) 
u? — 2v + * b (4) 
(3) and (4) determine u and » by quadratics, and z and y are 
found from z Y =u; zy =v. 
4. . we 
5. (z* ＋ 
Dividing (2) byz+y, — 2% ＋ 
Or, (22 ＋ %) 
(1) + (4) gives + y) =a(z =], ory 
This value of y substituted in (1) gives a pure cubic to 
determine æ. 
So. Weymouth, Mass., 1883. 
PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 223.—A cheese is divided into two equal parts by 
a plane perpendicular to the upper surface, and two men, A 
and B, are to receive equal portions of one-half of the cheese. 
A now offers B $1.00 for the privilege of dividing their half by 
a plane perpendicular to the upper surface, and passing through 
auy point chosen by B. It is also a part of the agreement that 
A shall, after the division, take either of the two portions. 

If this was a fair proposal, what was the weight of the whole 
cheese at 20 cents a pound ? G. B. V. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


Gro. B. Vosz. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Great Britain. — The premier’s announcement of organic 
changes to be made in connection with the Committee of Privy 


Council on Education is interpreted by the English press to 
indicate the speedy formation of a Board of Pablic Instruction 
with Mr. Mundella as Minister of Public Instruction. 

Iu the civil service estimates for 1888-4 the total vote for 
education. science, and art amounts to £4,748,556, a net in- 
crease of £165,531 over the previous year. 

Birmingham is taking the lead of English towns in the intro. 
duction of science-instruction into Board Schools. About 2,500 
of the elder boys and girls in the Board Schools are receiving 
practical training in science in the newly-built laboratory, at 
little or no extra cost to the town. 

A noticeable event in the recent record of Cambridge Uni- 
versity is the confirmation by the Senate of a special examina- 
tion in modern-languages, proposed by the Board of Studies. 
The Board is now engaged in making arrangements for a 
modern-language tripos. 

In the death of the historian, John Richard Green, which 
occurred March 7, the reading public suffers a great loss. Up 
to the time of his death his Short History of the English People 
reached a sale of 85,000 copies in England; in the United States, 
— 1 12 appreciated from the first, the sale has been very 


Norway.—The petition presented to the Storthing for the 
admission of women to the University has been signed by the 


King. Henceforth women may present themselves at the 
examinations in arts and science, but their privileges do not 
extend to the degrees which lead to public office. 

The budget of Norway for the ensuing year includes extra- 
ordinary” grants for the benefit of science, which represent a 
large sum (upwards of $50,000) for so poor a country. Among 
the items are: $4,500 to the three museums; $500 for the pub- 
lication of the works of the distinguished mathematician, Abel; 
$15,000 toward the expenses of the fishery exhibition in London. 
These sums are all in addition to the ordinary subsidies. 


Austria.—In the debate upon the Elementary School Bill, in 
the Austrian Reichsrath, Prince Schwarzenberg, the Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Prague, reminded the House that the bishops 

ad taken no part in educational legislation, but had, on the 
Contrary, expressed their conviction that the existing schools 
were not suited to a Christian population. They desire to 
return to the system of confessional schools. 

India.—Bombay is one of the three or four Indian cities 
where the elective system has been partially introduced, and a 
Strong agitation is going on to make the whole corporation 


payers paying over 30 rupees, women being allowed to vote 
Of the remainder, 16 are nominated by the Government and 
16 are elected by the justices of the peace. 


EDUCATORS IN COUNCIL. 


MIDDLESEX TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The thirtieth annual meeting of the Middlesex Teachers’ 
Assoc. was called to order in Boston, Friday, April 6; E. O. 


Grover, the president, in the chair. 


The opening paper was by Dr. I. T. Harris, his subject 
being, ‘‘ Do the Schools Educate Children beyond the Position 
they are to Occupy in Life? (Fora full report of his views on 
this vital subject, see EpuCATION for May-June.) 

Writing“ was discussed by Supt. I. F. Hall, of Dedham. 
Mr. Hall claimed that, if thoroughly taught, a scholar could 


learn all he needs of writing in five years, thus relieving the 
grammar scho from so much training in this branch. 

The question of Recess or No-recess was presented by Supt 
E. H. Davis, of Woburn. The speaker claimed that wherever 
the new system of no-recess has been tried, it works so well 
that all parties concerned speak in high praise of the innova- 
tion. The arrangement of time under the system is generally 
for the morning session from 9.00 to 11.30, and the afternoon 
from 2.00 to 4.00. In considering the recess question the ques- 
tion of health is the paramount one, and here all of the evi- 
dence counts in favor of the no-recess pian. Farther, it sim- 
plifies the whole school system, affects discipline, makes it 
easier and more efficient, and does away greatly with the 
necessity for corporal punishment. A great temptation for 
immorality is also taken away. The relaxation of a whisper- 
ing-recess is more efficacious in refreshing the pupil than a 
boisterous, tumbling, out-door recess. Again, the recess de- 
mands a police duty in the passages and the yard not proper 
to impose upon most teachers, and which is more appropriate 
to a penal institution. There is also another evil dreaded by 
parents as well as by teachers, and that is of bodily injury and 
domineering treatment from the rougher element. The no- 
recess plan is adapted to any school above the second grade. 
i first two years the full fifteen minues’ recess is de- 
sirable. 

„Geography was represented by Prin. I. C. Lyford, of 
Worcester. Mr. Lyford illustrates his lessons by means of a 
camera, giving to the school fine photographic representations 
of the different portions of the earth, and of the industries cf 
the several races, together with the world’s architecture. His 
method is to treat America primarily as a continent rather 
than piecemeal by arbitrary State divisions. By the use of 
crayons, maps, and pictures, he leads his students to a lively 
interest in every topic which comes within the province of ge- 
ography. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

In the afternoon the following list of officers was elected: 

Prest.—E. H. Davis, of Woburn. 

Vice-Prests.—A. H. Whitcomb of Lowell, Miss Addie Frost 
of Waltham, H. C. Sawin of Newton, E. F. Morrison of Med- 
ford, J. V. Jackson of Marlboro. 

Ez. Com. — A. L. Harwood of Newton, G. A. Southworth of 
Somerville, Miss Caroline J. Dresser of Cambridge, Miss Ellen 
Hyde of Framingham, W. S. Lambert of Malden. 

Sec. and Treas.—B. W. Drake of Waltham. 

The Newspaper in School” was discussed by Mr. B. W. 
Drake, of Waltham. The newspaper, he maintained, may be 
used to advantage in drilling classes in arithmetic in all those 
portions usually included under interest, stocks, bonds, longi- 
tude, and time; in social duties, in morals, ete. The exercise, 
as such, need not occupy but a few minutes. The aim should 
be to encourage pupils to talk, to awaken an interest, and not 
to impose a burdensome labor. 

Supt. A. P. Marble, of Worcester, followed with a suggestive 
paper on Head, Heart, Hand,“ and Education. 

„School Supervision, from a Teacher’s Standpoint,“ was 
considered by Mr. L. E. Leland, of Newton. Mr. Leland did 
not approve of the system of superintendents and supervisors; 
he compared supervision to the despotism of the Czar of Rus- 
sia, and he said that as the schools are of and for the people, 
so should they be controlled by the people independent of su- 
pervision. In cities, he said, the masters should be the super- 
visors. He would abolish superintendents and supervisors. 

Messrs. G. H. Martin and G. A. Walton of the State Board, 
and Mr. W. E. Sheldon of THE JOURNAL, spoke in answer to 
the paper, and upheld in very vigorous terms the system of 
supervision. 

he closing paper, on The Relation of Theory and Practice 
in Teaching, was by Miss Ella A. Williams, of Framingham. 

After a short discussion of this subject the convention was 
adjourned. 


CLASSICAL AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Mass. Assoc, of Clas- 
sical and High School Teachers convened in the Latin School, 


building, Boston, Friday, April 6. 

The opening paper entitled, ‘‘Another Word on Latin 
Pronunciation, was presented by Mr. Samuel Thurber, 
of the Boston’s Girls’ High School. His remarks were gener- 
ally understood as being rather in favor of the old Eoglish 
pronunciation. 

The subject was afterward discussed by Dr. William Everett, 
the general sentiment being, however, that some consistency 
as to pronunciation was highly desirable. 

A short paper favoring the reading of Homer at sight, using 
the lexicon as little as possible, was then given by Mr. W. C. 
Collar. 

Mr. Moses Merrill and others said a word in opposition to the 
use of special vocabularies with the classic authors. 

Mr. J. O. Norris, of the East Boston High School, pointed 
out the culture and amusement to be derived from a High- 
school Shakespearean Club. 

Mr. W. F. Bradbury, of the Cambridge High School pre- 
sented a paper on Greek Moods and Tenses. 

Mr. L. H. Buckingham, of the Boston Eoglish High School, 
spoke briefly upon the questlon, How Can High Schools Best 
Serve the Publie ? The English course in the high school, 
he said, should be comprehensive, and fit for social as well as 
business circles. More time should be devoted to history and 


literature. 


poring students to meet the history requirement for admission 
to college. 

Mr. W. T. Campbell said that at Adams Acad., Quincy, it 
was customary to first take classes through the history of 
Greece and Rome, learning only the story in a general way, 
with very few dates, but rendering the scholars familiar wi 
Bany of the famous incidents and anecdotes. Then ancient 
geography is taken up separately. Afterward, the history is 
resumed and studied in a thorough and systematic manner. 
In the second and thorough study of history in the upper 
classes, he said he found the best plan to use no one text-book 
with the class, but to give out the lessons by subjects. He 
preferred that the lessons should be prepared from various 
books; first, because it is more interesting to the boys them- 
selves to come to a recitation with something to impart to one 
another, and their rivalry is excited thereby; secondly, because 
evidently it is an advantage to hear facts put in a different 
form from that in which they have been learned; and, thirdly, 
— this method adds to the amount of information each 
acquires. 

Mr. C. F. P. Bancroft said that at Phillips Acad, Andover, 
history is first studied for its own importance; secondly, in 
connection with art and literature; and, thirdly. for the drill 
and cultivation of the memory. A knowledge of ancient geog- 
raphy is acquired in connection with the history. 

Mr. Byron Groce stated that at the Boston Latin School, 
United States History is studied the first year, English History 
the second year, Greek History the third year, Roman History 
the fourth year, and Greek and Roman History the fifth year. 
Geography is taken up in conjunction with history, and ancient 
and modern atlases are frequently compared. Reviews are 
considered of the utmost importance. Salient dates and events 
are fixed definitely in the mind, and minor matters are made 
to hinge upon these in the memory, so that one thing may 
connect with and suggest another. The speaker favored 
reviewing by topics. 

The matter of ‘‘ English Composition in the High School” 
was then discussed. Mr. Thurber suggested that scholars 
have good subject-matter in the studies they are pursuing; 
the chief difficulty is that such compositions often lack sponta- 
neity. For this reason he favored every-day themes,—matters 
that came under the student’s personal observation. 

Mr. F. A. Waterhouse said that training in the selection and 
the writing-up of subjects are alike essential. He recom- 
mended the reading of standard authors as the best means of 
forming a good style, and also urged that scholars should be 
taught to make all their recitations in good English rather than 
in the slipshod language which sometimes prevails. 

Mr. Homer B. Sprague referred to the excellent training to 
be derived from having the scholars correct each other’s compo- 
sition. He did not believe in frightening pupils with too mach 
rhetoric; practical work produces much better results. 

Mr. J. W. White, of Harvard, explained his method of 
teaching Greek and Roman antiquities, which was to first de- 
scribe the ancient household and its furnishings, then the 
family and the ancient conception thereof, etc. He favored 
the meeting with a specimen lesson, illustrated by the stereop- 


Sreconp Day. 
At the business session the following-named officers were 


elected for the ensuing year: 


Prest.—E. A. Hill of Chelsea. 

Vice-Prests.—J. Tetlow and H. B. Sprague of Boston, E. A. 
Cutler of Newton, and C. M. Clay of Arlington. 

Rec. Sec.—W. F. Bradbury of Cambridge. 

Cor. Sec.—Byron Grace of Boston. 

Teaching-exercises in Science being in order, Miss Ellen H. 
Richards of the Inst. of Technology illustrated by experiments 
her method of teaching the ee of oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon. A. P. Gage, of the Boston English High School 
with a class of boys, exhibited his ideas of the conduct of 
laboratory work in physics. 

Dr. Wm. Everett, of Adams Acad., Quincy, then delivered an 
address on Quid ad te pertinet? A Pleafor Privacy.” This was a witty 
but strange a 33 for the sanctity of the school; room from the iotrusion 
of visitors. e speaker said he had no special objection to visits being 
made by the parents of pupils, or by trustees or committees, although he 
was not sure but that there was sometimes rather too much official inspeo- 
tion, especially in public schools. He thought that the practice which now 
prevails of keeping the schools under a constant espionage was ~ poe | 
wrong. The process of training youthful! minds is a delicate one, and n 
uninterrup attention. He wasopposed to teachers visiting schools. 
This practice was carried to a reprehensible extent. He did not believe 
teachers gained very valuable ideas in this itinerant boty but, even if they 
did, he objected. A private school was not carried on for the of the 
community, nor for the development of the art of teaching, but for the 
special 22 of the pupils in it, and everything should be subservient 
to that end. Whatever methods of teaching might be pursued, they were 
not common property, to be taken up, perhaps distorted and misapplied, 
by any teacher who might think it worth his while to run in and see how 
they worked. This idea of indiscriminste visiting might be the American 
idea, but the speaker said he did not care for that fact. If it was wrong, 
it shouid be reformed. 


Mr. R G. Huling, of Fitchburg, averred that in his experi- 
ence much advantage had accrued from the practice of visit- 
ing, and thought teachers should be willing to assist each other. 
Messrs. Parmenter, MacDonald, Hagar, Sprague, and Ladd 
substantially agreed with Mr. Huling. 

After a somewhat prolonged discussion and mutual explan- 
ations, the Convention adjourned. 


PERSONAL. 


— Miss Matilda Hindman is actively engaged in organizing 
suffrage societies in Iowa, in view of the pending amendment. 
— Miss Linda Gilbert is endeavoring to secure additional 
educational! facilities and other reforms in the prisons of Balti- 
more and Washington. 

— Dr. Schliemann has completed the excavations at Ther- 
mopole, but acknowledges that he has been unable to find any 
trace of the remains of Leonidas and his 300 Spartans. 

— Prof. Wm. H. Brewer of Yale Coll. is mentioned as a 
candidate for the presidency of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Coll., in place of Prest. Chadbourne, deceased. 

— TheJpresence of Dr. Struve in this country is in 

for several reasons. Of the great scholars produced by Russia, 
Dr. Struve is probably the first to visit the United States; and 
he has come to test an astronomical glass recently fiuished by 
Alvan Clark & Sons for the Nicolai Observatory in Pulkova. 


— The Archbishop of Canterbury was enthroned Thursday 
29th ult., in the very chair in which St. Augustine used to siti 
and in which the kings of Kent were crowned, and which al, 
the archbishops, Becket included, have at one time or another 
occupied. It ie a singularly heavy and uncomfortable piece of 
furniture (if furniture it can be called), msde of Purbeck 
marble, with a raised cross on the back. It is lu four pieces, 


elective. Thecity is ders. At the afternoon session, a number of speakers explained 
eight of whom are — 2 heir oo — ie by rate. the method in vogue at their respective institutions of pre- so that it can be moved about. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALanamMa.—A law was enacted by the late legislature 
which provides that hereafter, physiology and hygiene shall 
be taught in the public schools of the State in all cases in 
which the board of examiners in any county shall deem it expedient and 
practicable. Also that all persons applying for license to teach in any 
public schools of the State shall be examined in their knowledge of the 
elementary principles of physiology and 22 and in their ability to 
give instraction in the same; vided, nothing herein contained 
shall prevent the granting of | to ry yo who are otherwise 
qualified, as now requi by law, where it is impracticable to teach the 
— mentioned in this bill.“ The act takes effect on the 30th of Sep- 
tem * 1883. 


Iowa. -—Iowa has $5,000,000 invested in buildings, fixtures, 
etc., for State educational and charitable institutions. — One 
of our most energetic and successful young teachers is Prin. 
T. B. Miller, of Plymouth. He will make his mark.——The report of the 
Cedar Rapids schools for 1882 is a well-filled pamphlet of 24 pages, indi- 
cating that the schools are under skillfal management F teachers 
instruct 2,500 youth; high-school alamni number 82. W. M. ner is 
the accomplished supt.——The Shenandoah schools, under the direction 
of Supt. Gurney, are celebrating the birthdays of renowned authors. 
Bayard Taylor, and Burns have thus been remembered. One good 
idea we observe is that all grades join in the celebrations and have union 


programs.——E. J. Eagate, of Gilman, though a new 2 is on the 
royal road to success. Modeling-clay, sand-moulding, kindergarten gifts, 
and other liances have been placed in the primary .—— Marshall 


Co. schools have quite a revival. New interest is awakened by the intro- 
methods grades. Let 


duction of kinde and in 
2 0 — appliances in primary 


State Editor, J. N. WiLxinson, Decatur, Ill. 


K. Merrill, 
of Oakley School, Chicago, a teacher prominent and greatly beloved in 
the city, recently, and was taken to his native Massachusetta for in- 
terment.—Lieut. Reed of the U. 8. A., who has been in charge of the 
— — in the Southern Illinois Normal, at Carbondale, has received 
orders Sec. Lincoln of the War to return to his regiment in 
Arizona. He has received this order in accordance with a rule of the 
Dept., which allows regular army officers to remain not more than three 
years as military instructors in schools and colleges. —Comr. Eaton re- 
cently visited the Normal School. He said words to faculty 
and students.— Another Illinois schoolmaster gone into the newspaper 
business; E. E. Fitch has purchased Galva News. If we must lose such 
men from the schools, it is well to have them go where they can say good 
words about us.——One of the exercises ht for last year’s Principals’ 
Soc., has obtained for this; namely, How to Manage Bad Boys,” 

Dr. J. B. Scouller, supt. of State Reform School, Pontiac.—Supt. 
dges of Rockport has been very sick. Ere this reaches our readers 
hope to know of his recovery.— Danville will hold a summer institute 
of some length, with same instructors, and at about the same time in the 
season as last year.——Our exchanges announce that Dr. James of Normal 
has had a call to return from — pt take the chair of Finance and Ad- 


newspaper reporter, the duties look light, and the salary of $2,500 quite 
heavy.——Prin. Allen of Richmond, McHenry Co., expects to resign at 
close of term. We could tell of several others with similar intentions. 


State Editor, J. T. Sutrn, New Albany, Ind. 

InpIANA.—The late legislature made some important changes 
in the school law. The section relating to the licensing of 
teachers was materially amended. The following are the im- 
portant changes in that section: 

1. A six-months’ license shall be regarded as a frial license, and no per- 
son hereafter receiving a six-months’ license shall be thereafter 
licensed until be or she shall obtain a grade which shall entitle the appli- 
cant to at least a twelve-months’ license. 

2. Any person now holding a twenty-four-months’ license, whose next 
consecutive license shall be for the term of thirty-six months, or who shall 
hereafter receive two licenses in succession, each for thirty-six months, 
may receive, upon an examination, at the expiration of such several licen- 
ces, a license for eight years. This is styled a professional license, and 
entitles the holder to teach in any of the schools of the State. 

3. The Co. Supt., in examining persons to teach in the graded schools of 
cities and towns, may take into consideration the special fitness of the ap- 
plicants to perform the services required of them, and he shall make on 
the license a statement of the kind of work for which the applicant is es- 


pecially fitted. 


State Editor, Louris K. WEBB, Junction City, Kan. 
Kansas.— Washburn Coll. library contains about five thou- 
sand volumes, and is open for the use of students.——The 
pupils in the Junction City schools are receiving drill in rapid 
and orderly exit from the school-building in case of fire.——Miss E 
Ramsey, primary teacher in Olathe City schools, with an average at 


tendance of 95 pupils, had not a single case of tardiness for five consecu- 


tive weeks.—The boards of regents of the State Normal Schools have 
created a Dept. of Education, and elected Miss Mattie P. Spencer to take 
charge of it. Miss Spencer is well and favorably known in the State as a 
teacher and an elocutionist.——Prof. Canfield has so far recovered from 
the effects of his protracted illness as to be able to resume his work in the 
State Univ. His recovery is a cause of rejoicing not only to his students 
and his many friends in the State, but to all who are interested in the 
cause of education. 


MicmeAx.— The graduating exercises of the law and dental 
depts. of the State Univ. took place at Ann Arbor, March 28. 
Diplomas were distributed among 154 students. The number 
of dental graduates was 26. The third term of the Ann 
Arbor School of Music in connection with the university 
opened April 5, and will close June27. There will be a special 
summer course for teachers. 


Oxnt0.—Col. G. A. Frambes, assist. supt. of Columbus (O.) 
schools, has returned from South America, where he has been 
for several months on mining business. It is conceded that 
School Comr. De Wolf will have no opposition in the ablican State 


Convention for renomination. A law was enacted March 28. — 


for 4,000 additional reports of the commissioner of schools to be forward 
to county examiners for distribution among teachers. Hereafter, clerks 
of of education are to be paid out of the contingent fund. 


lla | teachers were registered at the Onondaga 


State Editor, O. Wurrman, Red Wing, Minn. 


MinnesotTa.—The last term of the present school year 
opened in most of the cities Monday, April2. There are 3,232 
scholars in Steele Co., and the total amount received from the 
State apportionment is $1389.76, or 43 cents for each pupil.——There were 
575 pupils enrolled inthe public schools of Austin during the winter term. 
During the corresponding term last year there were enrolled 491.— The 
Minneapolis ot EL voted to put all the tuition-money already re- 
eeived into the public-school library. Prof. Moore reported 8,061 pupils 
as having ente the schools during the school year up to March 22 —— 
Supt. D. L. Kieble has visited the different depts. of the public schools of 
Faribault, and he reports them in good condition. Prof. B. M. Reynolds 
has done a good work in Faribault.——Nine yoans ladies and gentlemen 
have graduated recently from the State High 80 ool at Rushford. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by State Supt. D. L. Kiehle and Prof. Shepard, 

rincipal of the school.——Six of the eight — men who will graduate 
rom the St. Paul High School the present year will enter eastern colleges. 


New Yorx.—We learn that ex-Supt. Packard of Saratoga 
| Springs is the principal at Warrensburg Acad.—— Profs. Clapp 
of Geneva, and Sawyer of Seneca Falls, served on Com. of 
Award of Prizes at the competition of the students of the Auburn High 
School, April 6.——The death of Dr. King, School Comr. of Rockland Co., 
| removes one of the best of men the State has known in school work. 
| Dr. Mor; of the Pottsdam Normal will conduct a Normal Inst. to be 
‘held at Potsdam, commencing Aug. 20 and closing Aug. 31. Teachers 
from the Formal School will assist him. ——Columbia Coll. proposes a plan 
by which it shall become a metropolitan — 2 1 where students now 
compelled to go to can 8 — — 
es of learning. Fou 
Oe. Teachers’ Inst. Among the 
| points brought up were the teaching the elements of natural history; the 
new departure in word and sentence method; in licensing teachers. Profs. 
Lantry and Johonnot were in charge.——Profs. French and Lantry were 
in charge of the Broome Co. Teachers’ Inst. Grammar, school organiza- 
| tion, parsing, and other matters of interest were discussed. 


TeNNESSKE.—Col. Leon Trousdale, late Supt. of Public 
Instr., has purchased the Educational Record, and will continue 


its publication under the name of The Tennessee Journal 4 
Education. Mr. Trousdale has long been known as one of the ablest writ. 
ers in the South, and as an experienced editor. —.The 12th annual report 
of Supt. 8. F. Caldwell, of Nashville, shows that the school enroliment is 
now greater than in any previous year, excepting that of 1879-80, when 
there was a greater enrollment by 53. Yet the average number belongin 

in 1879-80 was 192 less. The cost of tuition per pupil exceeded that o 

1879-80 by 57 cents. The financial condition is satisfactory, showing a bal- 
ance on hand of $2,595.48, after paying off a deficit for preceding year of 
$15,768.02. For the first time the teachers have received their monthly 
pay at the close of each month during the entire year. 


West Virernta.—State Supt. A. L. Butcher quotes in the 
West Virginia School Journal the suggestion of Tus PuBLic 
SCHOOL as to the planting of trees this month, and recommends 
that the afternoon of Friday, April 27, be devoted to the planting of 
shade and ornamental trees about the school-house lot of every free school 
in the State, by the teachers, pupils, ents, and school officers. Prof. 
Fleming, principal of the Fairmont Normal School, has an enrollment of 
140, and expects to run to 200. He reports 36 new students in one week. 
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NEWCOMB’S MATHEMATICS. 


By SIMON NEWCOMB, 
PROFESSOR IN UNITED STATES NAVY. 


1.—NEW SCHOOL COURSE. Price. 
Plane Geometry & Trigonometry, with Tables, 1.40 

1l.—NEW COLLECE COURSE. 
Algebra for Colleges, MA 
Key to Algebra for Colleges, „ 1.75 
Elements of Geometry, . . . . . 1,60 
Plane & Spherical Trigonometry, with Tables, 2.00 
Trigonometry (separate), 3 1.50 
Tables (separate), rr 1.40 


above prices. 


HENRY HOLT & Co., 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


Chanta 


“The Chauta 


ua School of Languages” 


and The Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat” 


for 1883 will open at Chautanqua, N. X., on Saturday, July 14. The School of Languages will continue 


Ax weeks; the Retreat,” THREE weeks. 


GEeEMAN, FRENCH, GREEK, LATIN, HEBREW, ANGLO-SAxoN, ENGLISH, ENGLISH LITERATURE, PHYS- 
ICAL SCIENCE, ELOCUTION, KINDERGARTEN, PEDAGOGY, CuaY MODELING, THE SCIENTIFIC KITCHEN, 
Deawise, Music, TEACHERS’ CONFERENCES, DEBATES, SPELLING MaToHEs, Mossum, RECEPTIONS, 


Excursiors ON THE LAKE, ETC. 


BREW. New Haven, Conn. 415 a 
©. FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES,| wore Conversational French acquired in 


Syracuse, N. v. 
PFeriedicals. The School Bul- 
lectin and N. T. State Educa- 
1874. — 16 10 

14. 
— —2— 


Question Books, The 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff's School Room Guide, 
Bong Badget, and School Room Chorus; Beebe’s First 

Bardeen’s —— School Law, 


searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), ac. 


A. 8. CLARK, 
34 Park New York. 


AUTOCRAPH ALBUM 
SELECTIONS. 
Authors 304, Subjects 221, Quotations 1380. 


Edited by A. C. MORROW. 
ime. Extra Cloth. $1.00 (post-paid). 


I. TIBBALS & SON, Publishers, 
124 Nassau &., New Work. 


ONE month by Mr. Berger's New Method, 


in than in FOUR months by any other sys- 


tem whatever. 


Principals of Schools, Colleges, Academies, Institutes; 
Members of Boards of Education, American Teachers, 
representatives of Literary Reviews, desirous to judge 
for themselves of the superiority of this system, may 
apply, on presentation of their visiting cards, every 
Saturday, at 2:30 o’clock, to Pror. CHARLES, 31 
East 17th Street, New Tonx, the author's delegate, 
who will give an illustration and all explanations 
desired. 415 b 


Latin in the Publie Schools. 


We are in receipt of a neat little pamphlet by Prof. 
E. H. Evy, of this city, and published 74 
Winchell & Co., of Chicago, in which the Professor 
discusses the subject of Latin in the Public Schools.” 
He takes the ground that it should be made a past of 
the regular course in all the higher departments, and 
treats the question as one of pubiic policy, of interest to 
every citizen of the republic, whether he lives in a vil- 
lage, town, or city. He argues that the High School is 
a necessary — common school system, and one 
required to schools A. their present high 
standard; and for mental pline or the acquire. 
ment of un accurate style of writing or speaking, or as 
a foundation of a liberal education in general, there is 
no one study so productive of good results as the study 
of Latin. e should like to make liberal extracts from 
the argument, but this would not do justice to the an- 
thor; so we can only say that the Professor's position 
pet — 2 and maintained by clear, close reasoning. 
—lowa 

on receipt of five cent > the 
* R. WINCHELL 

415 88 Metropolitan Block. Cuicaco, ILL. 


$5 U $20 


715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


Standard School? College Text-Books. 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SERIES OF READERS, 

SHARPLESS & PHILLIPS’ ASTRONOMY, 

LEEDS’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

CHAUVENET’S MATHEMATICS, 
CUTTER’S NEW PHYSIOLOGIES, 
HALDEMAN’S ETYMOLOGY & WORD-BUILDING, 
WALKER’S SCIENCE OF WEALTH. 
ATWATER’S LOGIC, 
WURTZ’S CHEMISTRY, 
WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES, 


AND OTHER 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS and 
VALUABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


Descriptive Circulars of these books will be sent on application. 
Correspondence in regard to copies for examination, introduction, exchange, 


R.|¢t¢., invited. Send for full Descriptive Catalogues, Pries. lista, ete. 


SOMETHING WHEVV. 
THE MICRO STEROCGRAPH. 


At One-Half the Price Ever Offered Before. 


This tunstratlon represents an entirely new In which has 
Siready become immensely populär and to sale. 
No instrument has ever been offered at DOUBLE the price equal to it. The 
instrument is manufactured substantially, rer than any other similar 
instrument, Cold Plated and gotten up in“ axristic sTYLE with alense of 
as greata magnifying power as optical sclence can afford. It can be used 
for the examination of microscopic objects such as water and liquid matter of ie 
any kind; the scales on a butterfly's wing, smal! bugs ora fly's leg, botanical 
dooms. mineral dust and thousands of other wonderful things by mounting es 
thom oop nor ALL. In addition wetarnish with eachin 
men eautiful Stereoscopi i 
of art costing TaoUsaNDs of DoLLans Phetographs of noted persons, ACTors 
Actressxs, Views ot interesting and Historical nildings and Natural Curios. 


ities from all parts of the world. Cut about Size of Instrument. 
Comie aud . 1 Objects concerning Natural History, Views of Childhood, Love Scenes, 


to suit all tastes. Careful! otog prese — 

4 00., 8 New York. 111 
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An Ideal Summer Trip to Europe,” with Lectures, Conversations Stereopticon, Readings, Map Studies | 
ete., will constitute a unique, attractive, and instructive feature of the Teachers Retreat. 5 ’ 
Able Professors, brilliant Lectures, delightful recreations. go0< 9 * 
and 
preps 
In 
first 
| 
Sy, 
} 
The School Room. A Monthly Journal of Practical | St 
a to Young Teachers. Established 1881. 16 pp., | 
7x16. Per year, 50 cts. 
No. 
E 
A 
B 
Scheeo! Supplies, Agalite and State Pencil Black- we he 
board Slating, Cheney Globes, Dissected Maps, &. 
Everything used in Schools, Stamp for Catalogues a 4 
— — Soors 
B NUMBERS MIAGAZINES, RE- 
VIE WIS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print pe CHES: 
Books, Books in Forei Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), Ne. | 
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Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. — Ne.” 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE 


— When Bates Coll. was established, Charles Sumner gave 
as its motto Studio ac Amore.“ The class of 1884 have 
given expression to their warm feeling for the memory of the 
deceased statesman by the purchase of Powers’ statue, which 
has been presented to the college, and was recently unveiled 
with appropriate public exercises. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— This is the centennial year of Phillips Exeter Acad., which 
will be appropriately observed next June, at Exeter. The in- 
stitution has a remarkable history. With one exception it is 
the oldest academy in the —— and has uated more 
men who have been distinguished in professional life, than 
any other. No-fitting school in the nation holds to-day a 
higher rank. During 95 years of its life this academy has had 
but three principals; viz., Benjamin Abbott, LL.D,, 50 years; 
Gideon L. Soule, LL.D., 34 years; Albert C. Perkins, Ph.D., 
ll years. Wm. Woodbridge, A.M., the first principal, was com- 
pelled to retire at the end of five years by failing health. The 
whole number of students who have been connected with the 
academy during this century is 5,209. It is expected that Hon. 
George Bancroft, the historian, will preside at the coming 
anniversary. 


VERMONT. 

— The school supts. of Orange Co. have met at Chelsea and 
appointed C. H. Martin, A. L. Hardy of West Randolph, and 
B. M. Weld of Thetford, examiners. It was voted that appli 
cants for teachers’ certificates be required to make an average 


— 


＋ — 


of 65 per cent. in the written examination, and not to fall below 
50 per cent. in any study but history, when 40 per cent. would 
suffice; also that no supt. should indorse the certificate of an- 
other town. Examinations will be held April 28 and Nov. 24. 

— The students of the Univ. of Vermont are to publish a 
monthly paper called The University Oynic. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The Kighth Annual Calendar of Wellesley College, ro- 
cently issued, contains excellent views of the college buildings, 
grounds, lake, bridges, and fountains. The object, require- 
ments, courses of instruction, and adventages of the institution 
are amply set forth and are too well known to require notice 
in detail. It is sufficient to say that Wellesley, as an institu- 
tion for the liberal and higher education of women, ranks 
among the very best of this country or of the world. The 
total number of students in attendance at present is 485, dis- 
tributed as follows: post-graduates, 3; seniors, 54; juniors, 73; 
sophomores, 68; freshmen, 118; special courses, 98; teachers’ 
co course, 72. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— The Providence School Com. met for organization in the 
high-school building Friday evening, April 6. Col. Van Slyck 
was reélected chairman, and Mrs. Sarah H. Ballou, secretary. 

— The following is the list of committees, with chairman of 
each: On qualifications, M. Lyon; on high schools, J. G. Vose; 
on evening schools, F. I. Morey ; on music, J. W. Rice ; on 
drawing and penmanship, J. C. Thompson; on finance, G. E. 
Barstow; on by-laws, H. W. Rugg; on vacation schools, S. S. 
Sweet; on text-books, A. A. ; on health and ven- 
tilation, L. S. Hill. 


— Dr. Leach presented his report to the Board, wherein he 


| spoke encouragingly of the condition of the city schools. 
Whole number of pupils registered in city schools during the 
past term is 13,121. 
— Rev. Elias Nason, of North Billerica, is to lecture before 
the Greenwich Acad. students, Wednesday evening, April 11, 


on Daniel Webster.“ 
— The students at East Greenwich su a very creditable 


paper,— Academy Trio,—which does credit to the school. 
— The public schools in East Providence closed Friday, April 
6, for a brief vacation. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain. 


.— A class of ten received the diploma of the New Britain 
High School, on the 3d inst. This school is annually adding 
to the number of its graduates,—a large number of whom are 
honorably and usefully filling important positions. Principal Peck has 
had charge of the school for about fifteen years, and his labors have been 
highly successful and well appreciated. 

— The New London public schools are, with a single exception, under 
thec of lady teachers. The only male teacher is Mr. Charles Jen- 
nings, who has for ‘many years proved a very faithful and competent 
teacher. His father was for a long period the popular principal of the 
Bartlett High School in the same city. This school was su ed by the 
Bulkley High School, which is doing work for the city 
principalship of Mr. Hubbard. A bigh school for girls will at no distant 
day, be established and supported by a erous provision made 
the late Mrs. Gen. Williams, of Norwich. present city high schoo 
for girls is, and for many years has u, under the efficient charge of 
Miss Greene, who, we k, has been in the service of the city 
than any other teacher. Inthe death of the late Henry P. Haven, the 
schools and teachers of New London suffered an i loss. 


THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK - BOOK 
mailed free on application to the Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, pub- 
lishers, request us to state that Prof. Guyot’s 
Schedule of Topics, referred to by Mr. King in 
his article on Geography,“ of last week, can 
be obtained without charge by addressing the 
publishers, 743 Broadway, New York; or of 


Thorough snd Systematic Culture in Voice 
Reading, Recitation, and Oratory. Chartered 
Term begins April 9. SuMMER TERM of 6 weeks at CopouRG, CANADA, July, 2. 

tuated on the north shore of Lake Ontario. This Term combines 
October 1. For further particulars f 


National School of Elocution and Oratory 


(J. W. SHOEMAKER, As M., Founder, 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Enunciation and Action in their a 
March, 1875. Grants Diplomas an 


with Stud 


send to the Secretary, JOHN 8. BEC 


BE DICKENS BEADER. 
SHEPPARD. 100 Selections. 25 ots. 


All New Enameled Gold and Floral Chromo Cards, 
name on, 100. W. H. CAAD Works, W. Haven, Ct. 


5 


ication LOCUTIONIST AND READER. Wa t- 
— to Couverention, Tun K. Foses, author of Elocution 
Cobo 147 Tremont, cor. of West St., Boston. y 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


the New-Eugland agent, Wm. F. Whittemore, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. They will be sup- 


plied iu quantities, as may be dcaired. We| OBJECT-FORMS and SOLIDS. |Conservatory of Music. 

suggest that teachers and school officers inclose Best Goods at Lowest Rates. Professors in each department. , 

stamps and get this useful Schedule. FINE ARTS, Drawing, Painting, and Modeling 
Send for List to ALTER SMITH, Princi 


FRENCH COMEDIES 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 


CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 


ene 


Wrrpsor Looks, Or. 


French tudents. pai of Kew UNPARALLELED FREE. advantages in Con- 


WILLIAM B. JENKINS, 


Ad 


per hundred, prepaid. 
maps of any 4 of U. 8. 
the author. 


Price, 25 cts. single copy; $2.40 per doz.; or $17 DA and EVENIN 


Envelopes with twenty-five 
or country, for a 


| ow. Send 
412 b E. 


NEW ENCLAND 


ENCLISH BRANCHES, full course, 
ELOCUTION snd Dramatic Action. 8. u. 
‘ACCOMMODATIONS for 880 lady 


TOUBJEE, Franklin 8q., Beston. 


Thirty Public School Teachers to take positions in 
Texas. rat once. Address 
414b LEMMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


2 ANTED—Nos of The Primary Teacher 
W for 882. se 


’ “NEW ENGLAND PUB co., 
814 16 Hawlev St., Boston. 


EACHER of 18 years experience wants situation 
next fall. 8 ities : Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry. Has good physical and chemical apparatus 
and geol cabinet. Superior references 27 
Address W. C. R., Box 36, Freehold, N. J. 414 d 


RTHUR W. TEACHER OF Vorce- 
BUILDING and SINGING. Has studied with Dr. Guil- 
mette and Mr C. R. Adams; for 3 years music teacher 
in Dedham Schools Boston: Hotel Boylston, Suite 7. 


877 On., Augusta.Me. 


Publisher, Importer, and Bookseller, 


850 South Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK, 
Will issue « series of carefully selected French Plays, 
well adapted for students, general readers, and ama- 
teur actors, each one being r ded by prof 8 
in the language. They will be published monthly at a 
uniform price of 


20 CENTS EACH, 


under the title of Theatre Contemporain.” The 
firat number, 


“Le Voyage de Monsieur 
Perrichon,“ 


By EUGENE LABICHE, 
IS NOW READY, 


and others of the series are in a state of forward 


preparation. 
of the 
cents 


In order to introduce the series a sample cons 
415 4 


first number will be mailed to teachers for 1 
(half-price). 


FUNK & WAGNALL’S 
Standard Library. 


No. 86.—COLIN CLOUT’S CALENDAR; 
or, A Record of a Summer. By Grant 
ALLEN. 12mo. Laid Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


Best specimens ular scientific ex, 
we have ever had Fortune to 


itions that 
in with,”— 
LEEDS MEROURY. 


“ There can ben doubt of Mr. Allen's competence as 
@ writer on natural history subjects.””—EDINBURGH 
MAN, 
“Ought to open many a half-closed eye.” —MAN- 

CHESTER EXAMINER, 

No. 85.— Highways ef Literature. By 
David 

No. 84—Flotsam aud Jetsam.—By T. G. 

No. S3.—Lives of Illustrious Shoe- 
makers. By W. E. Winks. 20,000th ready. 25 cts. 

No S¥.—American Humorists. By H 
Haweis. 25,000th ready 15 ots. 

Ne. 81.—Science in Short Chapters. By 


W. M. Williams. 25,000th 
No. 80.— Lite eof Cromwell, By Paxton 
Hood. 30,000th 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 


4l5a 10 and 12 Dey Street, New YorE. 


898.00 
FOR ONLY 


Veste N . 
88 


? 
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Latest Style, No. 1526. — one 


by out of repair or worn. 


> acce’ legraph m last 
— — I desire this magnificent instrument introduced with 
ir 


ht, 74 ins, Depth, % ins,, 
eight, boxed, about 450 lbs. 


BEATTY'S PARLOR ORGANS 18 49.75 


Regular Price 695. OO Bock and Music, 


Or 8.1 Cello, 8 ft. tone; 2. Melodia, 8 ft. tone; 3. Clara- 
bella, 8 ft. tone; 4 Manual Sub-Bass, 16 ft. tone; 5. Bourdon, 16 ft. tone; 6. Saxa- 
one, & ft. tone; 7. Viol di Gamba, & ft. tone; 8. son, 8 ft. tone; 9. Viola 
Ie, 4 ft. tone; 10. Grand Expressione, 8 ft. tone; 11. French Horn, 8 ft. tone; 
12. Harp olian; 13. Vox Humana; 14. Echo, 8 ft. tone; 15. Dulciana, 8 ft. tone; 
16. Clarionet, 8 ft. tone; 17. Voix Celeste, 8 ft. tone; 18. Violina, 4 ft. tone; 19. Vox 
Jubilante, 8 ft. tone: 20. Piccolo, 4 ft. tone; 21. Coupler Harmonique; 22. hes 
tral Forte; . Grand O n Knee Stop; 2%. Right Organ Knee Stop. 

This 0 is a triumph of the o -builder’s art. IT IS VERY BEAU- 
TIFULIN APPEARANCE, BEING EXACTLY LIKE CUT. The Case is solid Wal- 
nut, profusely ornamented with hand-carving and expensive fancy veneers. 
22 *ipe-Top is of the most beautiful design extant. It is deserving of a place 

the millionaire’s parlor, and would ornament the boudoir of a princess. 
FIVE sk DS .—Five Octaves, handsome a 
nee. It will not take the dirt ordust. It contains the Sweet VOIX C 
E STOP, the famous French Horn Solo Combination, New Grand Organ 
Right and Left Knee Stops, to control the entire motion by the Knee, if neces- 
sary. Five (5) Sets of GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS. as follows: a set of powerful 
b-Bass Reeds; set of 3 Octaves of VOIX CELESTE; one set of FRENCH HORN 
REEDS, and 2 1-2 Octaves each of lar GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS. Besides 
all this, it is fitted up with an OCTAVE COUPLER, which doubles the power of 
the instrument, Lamp Stands, Pocket for Music, Beatty's Patent Stop Action 
also Sounding ‘Boards, Kc. It has a Sliding Lid and convemently arranged 
Handles for mo . The Bellows, which are of the upright pattern, are made 
of rubber cloth, are of t power, and are fitted u 


Fron 
and the best quality of pedal straps. The 
being covered with carpet, are polished metal of neat 


| never get 
SPECIAL TEN-DAY OFFER T0 READERS OF The Journal of Education 
If you will remit me $49.75 and the annexed Coupon within 10daysfrom o 
e GIVEN UNDER MY HAND AND SEAE 


Diapasx 


exactly 
case later than 10 


77 


On reveirt « Coroe “ders of | 45 25 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 8 

Office Money Order, Registere 
our Dank, if forwarded within 
— pt this Coupon for $45.25 


COUPON| 


— 
rs in cash by Bank Draft, Post 
— prepald, or by Check on 


1 As a further inducement for you, (provided you 

FREICHT PREPAID. 10 days) | agree to preps freight on the above 
n to your nearest railroad freight station any poin east of the Mississippi 
River, or that far on any going west of it. This isa rare opportunity to place 
an instrument, as it were, at your very door, all freight prepaid, at manufac- 
turer’s wholesale prices. Order now; nothing saved by correspo nee. 
K. Enclosed find $49.75 for Organ. I have read your 
vertisement and I order one on condition that it must 
I return it at the 


ta Bo very particular te give 
t Nallregd. he sure to remit by 
Money Order, Re stored Letter, Express prepaid, or by Bank Check. You 


Money Order. 


out delay, hence this special price, Providing order is given immediately. 


LV SET SAMPLES, new designs, REWARD 
Ca new School Aids, School — Ko., to 
teachers; 150. (stamps), Fun. Co., Warren, Pn. 


[SPENCERIAN 


Address or upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New lers 


Iu 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of sch, 
for trial, by mail, on reveipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


i IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00, New- Yoru. 
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: a + 70 75 ment on my celebrated £4 Step 895 arior Organ, Witt 
Bench, Book, ete.. providing che cash balance of 249.75 accompanies this 
Coupon, and’ I will send you a receipted bill in full for @95, and box and 
. — 7 if 7 ship you the Organ just ‘as it is advertised, fully warranted for six years. . 
55 Money refunded with interest from date of remittance if not as represented 
81 | after one year’s use. ‘Ss esi) DANIEL F. BEATTY. 
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Some Late Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

The Calling hristian Woman. : - Dix D Appleton & Co, NY $ 50 

Algebra. - — - - 0 W Bardeen, Syracuse, Nx 8 
Dad 1 - - - - lite 
— ry. - - - Duffy” Cassell, Potter, G & Co, NX 3 00 

Wreck of th enor. . 0. 301. r ros, 

The — Letters Riverside Ed. - ee ae Hawthorne Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 2 00 
The Marble Faun. - - - “ “ 200 
The Yearly Moons. . - - - - Young JB — A & 8 Phila 75 
Babrius. ited by W.Guion. - - — - Rutherford Macmi & Co, N 3 00 
Euripides. Edited by A. W. Verrall. - - - Medea “ 00 “ 90 
Domestic Botany. - — - - - - Smith — 5 8 
Statesman’s Lear book for 1833. - - « 
Men and Women. - — - - — - Olum D . Co, Boston 2 00 
Index Maps of I Wash. Terr., Oregon, and Wis. Rand MeNally & Co, Chicago ea, 60 
George Eliot. - - — - - - - Blind Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
Gatherings from an Artist’s Portfolio. - - Freeman 1 “ 1 50 
Methodism and Literature. - - - . - Archibald Walden & Stowe, Cincin 1 50 
Extracts from Letters. - — - Chordal _ John Wiley & Sons, NY 2 00 
New Pou Book. - — - - - - Burnham Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 50 
Manual! of ineers. 2 vols. - - - Vose “ “ 15 00 
The Princes of Art. [lus - - - - - Mrs 8 R Urbino “ “ 2 00 
Travels and Observations in the Orien - - 8 — — 2 50 
The — books. Me * 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. We desire to call the special attention of 
French students to the annourcement in this 

Ar Tse Point or Deatu.—A clergyman in | issue of Toe JouRNAL, of William R. Jenkins, 
South Haven, Mich., who had been greatly Esq., 850 Sixth avenue, New York City. The 
benefited by Compound Oxygen, and who has] French plays he advertises, have been in- 
used his influence to induce others to try it, dorsed by Prof. Stern, of School of Languages 
writes as follows: ‘“‘ An elderly lady here, who New York City, and other eminent teachers of 
is now able to see to her household affairs, was French. Mr. Jenkins will issue a series of the 
long at the point of death from Consumption. | best modern and standard French Plays, care- 
A day or two since, she walked out a distance fully selected for their unobjectionable charac- 
of four blocks. All are expressing surprise ter, each one recommended by teachers in the 
concerning her recovery. The Oxygen is doing | language, and suitable alike for school or gen- 
more for these cases than all the physicians.’’| era) reading. They will be of 12mo. book size, 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, containing | with a paper cover, printed on good paper and 
large reports of cases and full information, sent | jn good type, and published at 20c., according 


Sree. Address Das. Starkey & PALxN, 1109 to their ! 
irard ength. Subscriptions for the year (or 
* * 12 numbers) will be received at $2 25, and sent 


Iw T wenty- la- post pald. The first number. Le Voyage De 
mond Dyes 2 tee 3 M. Perrichon, by Eugene Labiche and Martin, 


will be ready in April, and thereafter one will 
each. A child can use with perfect success. be issued every month. 


Waat Every Man Wants To Know. „A CELEBRATED CASE,” 
— * It seems probable that Mr. Michael O’Con- 
wants know v e leaves home. som 
nor, of Galesburgh, III., is not related to the 
many readers decided his poi ’ 
celebrated Charles O'Connor. He says: Sa- 


regard it an unlim'ted pleasure to recommend all those 
maritan Nervine cured me of dyspepsia and 


contemplating a visit to the city of New York to stop 
at the Grand Union Hotel, opposite the Grand Central — 
0 hire and the expense of baggage general debility. 
ob- 


transfer will be saved. An elegant room can be 


tained at $100 per day and upward; attendance re- 
ceived willbe both prompt and courteous; while the SPECIAL Notice ro TEACHERS. — We 


restaurant, café, lunch, and wine rooms are the finest 
is the — mg in 0 word, a single person er family would advise teachers who are looking 
can live cheaper at the Grand Union than at any other for a lucrative and pleasant business, to exam- 


first-class hotel in New York. Stages, horse. cars, and 60 
— railways pass the door for ts of the city. — The 
our advice and try the Grand U a. cyclopedia is a recognized want in 

this work is published offers a fair oppor- 

SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. tunity for you to take hold and see what 
Teachers will best promoje their work by zou can do to introduce it in your neigh- 
having Swasey’s blackboards to use. With an borhood or elsewhere. By addressing Mar- 


abun t good blackboards ready for tin Garrison & Co., 79 Milk St.. Boston, you 
can obtain full particulars. No experience 


immediate use, there is always something for — 
ry, for they have a system of sellin 
tired with their books. Swasey’s blackboards 
will afford the needed relief. 
J. A. Swasey, Manufacturer, 
21 Brattle Street, Boston. 


HuMBUGGED AGAIN. 

I saw so much said about the merits of Hop 
Bitters, and my wife who was always doctoring, 
and never well, teased me so urgently to get 
her some, I concluded to be humbugged again ; 

kin Cure’ which be relied on,—Dr. ’ 
cae’ & 2 * and I am glad I did, for in less than two 


Benson’s. ba eet months use of the Bitters my wife was cured, 


How 4 New Hampsuize Max Lost $50, and she has remained so for eighteen months’ 
Mr. Charles T. Chapman of Hopkinton, N. 1 23 11 — H. T. Sr. 

H., related his experience recently to a report- — 

er. “I had,” said he, “ laid out $50 for medi-| IxroRTANr.— When you visit or leave New 

cine which never did me any good ; had heart| York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 


, riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel 
disease, and Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator wae opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 elegant 


Tun Washington Post says: There is but 


the only I could find. I wouldn’t be rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars 
without it.” remedy is a certain cure for reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 


pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, s „and elevated rail- 

By lack of open-air exercise, and the want of roads to all depots. Families can live better 
sufficient care in the matter of diet, the whole | for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 


physical hanism often becomes impaired At any Other first-class hotel in the city. 22 

— — — Finer a cold; then bronchitis. Check the 

proper y ng y first with Hale’s Honey of Horehound and 
ar. 


excite the liver to action, and restore the pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 
DYSPEPTIC, nervous people, out of sorts,“ 

ALmost IncREDIBLE, YeT ABSOLUTELY Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic will cure. Ask 
TRUE. — A $95 24-Stop Organ for Only $49.75.| for Colden’s. Of druggists, 


offer made in this issue of * JOURNAL, by 
LEWANDO’S 


for onl and delivers it 
charges p m,at your v 
This offer must be accepted on or before April DYED 
the price will be $95; therefore, 
WITHOUT 
No manufacturer can show the amount of business 
ths monthe tint Me; Beaty 
ve : mber, 1,410 or- 
* ’ some 
New 8 rs: Gold Beveled 
has the largest aud most complete factory in Chromo Visiting Cards quality, 
merica; no one deserves success more than Mayor largest variety and lowest prices, i 
Beatty, for he understands and cafers to every wish of 
the music-loving populace, and has his reward in the 


Beatty Wr N. J., is — 
terprise o well known manufacturer. He 
Jou a reader of our paper, one of his renowned DR ESSES 
French Dye House, 
hes! but order at once. Ev instrament 
guaranteed, or money will be refunded with joterest. 17 Temple Pl., 
ch ofortes. His 
factory is taxed to ite utmost capacity, runniog day and 
chromos with name, * presen 
Coun’, 
reputation which his incomparayle in- 
dene for The dournal’s Premiam List for 1663. 


are attained," 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


COMPANY, 


MODERN CLASSICS. 
of the best Stories, Essays, Sketches, 
from Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, 
John Brown, Tennyson, Macaulay, 


School Edition, neatly and substantially bound i 
The contents of the different volumes have been g 


Public Schools of New Bedford, Mass.; H. F. Harring: 
ton, Supt. 
Public Schools of Tama City, Iowa: 8. M. Cart, Supt. 


n durable cloth, 50c.; 380. for introduction ( 
iven in recent numbers of THE JOURNAL. 


are some of the schools into which the MODERN CLASSIO8 


Public Schools of Ashland, Ohio; J k. Stubbs, Supt. | ham, 
The series is remarkably well adapted for Supplementary Reading and for School Libraries. 


A library of thirty-two volumes, containing many 
and Poems in modern literature, selected 


Lowell, Holmes, Hawthorne, Howells, Dr. 


Wordsworth, Goldsmith, etc., etc. 


mail, 50c.) 
he Following 
have been recently introduced: 


h Schools.—Indianapolis, Ind.; Bentonville, Ind.; 
vot Wayne, Ind.; Westboro, Mass.; Dundee, O. Nor. 
mat Schools.—Cook Co., III. (F. W. Parker), Winchester, 
Tenn.; Oswego, N. V.; Westfield, Mass. Academtes.— 
2 Goff's, Providence, R. I.; Wesleyan, Wilbra. 

ass. 


GARRETT ’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 21, 
NOW READY, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 
P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


1162 Walnut Si, 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASS SIOS, 


Teachers. 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to 
r SOMETHING NEW.—Teachors Catalogue of all the School Books published, free te all. 


School 
Supplies. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and | 
LIBRARY SPECIALTIES. 


C. W. CLARK, 


(Successor to N. E. School Furnishing Co) 
Danner Revolving Book fases. Teachers invited to call. 
Perfection Dictionary - Holders. 


School 
Stationery. 


27 Franklin BOSTON. 


A NEW LITERARY EVENT. 
HISTORY 


OF THE 


People of the United States, 


FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE 
CIVIL WAR. 


By JOHN BACH McMASTER. 


„The author, with well-chosen words and in pictur- 
esque style, presents a succession of living pictures, 
showing us just how life went on day by day, how —— 
occupied themselves, and what they thonght. All this 
is real history. It makes fascinatip ponchos. Not 
the first or the faintest shadow of dullness is to be 
found on any of these pages.. . . One great charm of 
the book consists of its artistic grouping of topics and 
facts. The pictures explain and complete each other. 
There is a wonderful combinstion of colors, and of 
light and shade, the effect of which can be seen only by 
those who read and see the whole.“ — The Churchman. 


“It is a glad, yet strange, surprise to find that a task 
which was looming up for a proper workman has 
already been undertaken and nearly completed. Here- 
tofore the story of the nation’s inception and growth 
has been frequently described, but has never been 
made interestiug. r. McMaster not only describes 
events and people with remarkable felicity, but has the 
power to lead the reader on from point to point, so 
that his pages have the swiftly-moving panoramic at- 
traction which one feels in a railway train, as it brings 
new scenes every moment to the eye.“ —Boston Herald. 


It is a storehouse of facts concerning the life, feel - 
ings, and limitations of the people, attractively grouped, 
and stated with precision and masculine energy... . 
Bids fair to be the authoritative history of the United 
States for the period which it covers.“ The Nation. 


„No one can linger long over this volume without 
perceiving that we have in it a fresh and valuable 
addition to our national literature, which calls for im- 
mediate recognition. The plan on which the work is 
constructed is similar to that of which the late lamented 
Mr. Green made such brilliant use in his‘ History of 
the English People.“. . . This truly admirable scheme 
romises to be carried out, if we may judge by this 
ret volume, with an amplitude of research and thor- 
oughness of scholarship which will give weight to the 
author’s views, and a vigor and picturesqueness of 
style which will give them currency. — Boston Journal, 


„His theme is an important one, and we congratu- 
late him on his success. His style is interesting and 
lively, and it gives such a graphic picture of our fore 
fathers that it is a pleasure to follow him. . . . The au- 
thor has one great quality, and that is the power to 
arrange his ideas and marshal his facts. It has rarel 
been our province to notice a book with so many excei- 
lencies and so few defects.“ Veto York Herald. 


He carries out in a complete, vivid, and delightful 
way, his promise to describe the dress, the occupations, 
the amusements, the literary canons of the several 
epochs comprehended within the scope of bis survey. 
- ++. Thecardinal qualities of style, lucidity, anima- 
tion, and energy are everywhere present. Seldom, in- 
deed, has a book in which matter of substantial value 
has been so happily united to attractiveness of form, 
been offered by an American author to his fellow-citi- 
zens.”—New York Sun. 


„Hie work, if the succeeding volumes are of a piece 
with this, will not be merely the most instructive of 
American histories, but a valuable contribution to nar- 
rative literature. His subject all historians may envy 
him; his information indicates diligent and well-direct 
ed preparation; his style is always clear, often pictur. 
esque, and sometimes eloquent.“ New York World. 


In compact, crisp, concentrated statement, we have 
the events of the first century of our national existence 
vividly portrayed. The procession of events is mar- 
shal with care, and It moves along smoothly, and 
even brilliantly, in the easy flow and apt statement of 
the well-fortified writer.”— Boston Commonwealth. 
„Not since Macaulav's famous third chapter on the 
state of England in 168 has there been Dablished * 
ormation, surer touch, t the pter 
of Mr. McMaster's.”—The Eeaminer. 
It differs from any work of the kind yet attempted 
in that it relates specifically to the 2 customs 
228 and progress of the ot 
making them matters merely incidental to tical 
narrative.“ Christian at Work. 


To be completed in fiye volumes. vol 2 
ready. tayo, cloth, gilt top. Price 


D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St. N T. City. geen 


A New Sunday School Song Book! 


There is a land of pure delight.“ 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case. 


— 


CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS, 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


190 pages, printed on fine paper and handsomely 
bound fn boards, Price, 35 cents, by mail; $3.60 
per dozen by express, charges not prepaid. A 
single copy (in boards) for examination, maile 
on receipt of ag cents. Specimen Pages Free. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
NEWYORK OFFICE: Cincinnati, 


HOW 27 


10 
SAV E A fall line of SOHEDLER’s SuPEKIOK 
GLOBES always on hand. Price li. on 


253 2 13% B eld St., » Mass. 


National Subscription Agency 
dest of the in th: U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLus Rates. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- 
ers — th Books, and Station 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 


Cook’s Grand Excursion to 


CALIFORNIA, 


Visiting en route 
Washington, The ammoth Cave of Ken- 
— — gras gorges and passes of The eee 
untains in eleyade, Denver, Santa 
THE YOSEMITE VALLEY, 
and San Francisco, returning via Salt Lake City, 
Chicago, and Niagara Falla, starts May 3, 1883, occu- 
pying eight weeks. Cost $590.00. The outward and 
return — by entirely diſlerent routes. Pullman 
cars, hotel accommodation, carriage drives, and 


ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Full particulars free on application. 
Address, fis Broadway, New York. 


1 
197 Wash „ B „ 
THOS, COOK & Son, 27 Be, Philadelphia. 
EUROP EDUCATIONAL | 
EXCURSIONS 
1883, Combining Unequalled Advantages 


Send for Descriptive Circular, Free. 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston, 


UROPE.— Summer Excursions ; ninth season. 


1, 8, & 5 Bonp Staeet, New Yous, 


Address DR. L. C. LOOMIS, Youkerr N. V. 
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Forer NOTES. PROVERBS. ‘SOLID FACTS. Facts Important to Teachers 
—Dr Skin Case and ex- and Schools. 

Ws should have stated in our Literary Note, nbrmal the handed following soft, - THE New-ENGLAND BUREAU oF EDUCATION 


a fortnight ago, concerning the new volume of 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, ad- 
vertised in our columns this week, that copies 
can be obtained of the treasurer, Mr. Alfred 
Buoker, Boston Highlands, at the prices named 
in the advertisement, from whom also can be 
obtained the volume published in 1880, giving 
a complete history of the Association from its 
formation in 1845, with lists of members, places 
of meeting, names of officers, etc., — a book of 
interest not only to every member, but also to 
all who are interested in teachers’ associations. 

Ou, how my head aches ! Remove the cause 
by Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills, 
50 cents. 


KALAMAZOO, Micu,, Fes. 2, 1880, 

I Know Hop Bitters will bear recommenda- 
tion honestly. All who use them confer upon 
them the highest encomiums, and give them 
credit for making cures—all the proprietors 
claim for them. I have kept them since they 
were first offered to the public. They took 
high rank from the first, and maintained it, 
and are more called for than all others com- 
bined. So long as they keep up their high 
reputation for purity and usefulness, 1 shall 
continue to recommend them—something I 
have never before done with any other patent 
medicine, J. J. Basoock, M.D. 


PHYSICIANS, clergymen, and scientists, unite 
in recommending the use of Hall’s Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer. 


RIT: 1S UNFAILING 
AN AND INFALLIBLE 


IN CURING 
NER INE Spasms, Falling 
V Sickness, Convul- 


Epileptic Fits, 
sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 
Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 
potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 

Nervous and Blood Diseases. 
("To Clergymen, Lawyers, Lite M 
Merchants, Bankers, and all's 
— employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, 4 om of the blood, stomach, 
bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 

ine is invaluable. 
ta-Thousands LI 
proclaim it the most THE GREAT 
— 
ant that ever sustain- 
ed a sinking system. CIN E R * 
$1.50 at Druggists. 
The DR. S. A. RICHMOND 
MEDICAL CO., Sole pro- CONQUEROR. | 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. 7 
Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New Vork. (8) 


Hop Bitters are the Purest and 
Best Bitters Ever Made. 


They are compounded from Hops, Malt, Buchu, 
Mandrake, and Dandelion,—the oldest, best, and most 
valuable medicines in the world, and contain all the 
best and most curative properties of all other remedies, 
being the greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and 
Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. No disease 
or ill-health can possibly long exist where these Bitters 
are used, so varied and perfect are their operations. 

They give new life and vigor to the aged and infirm. 
To all whose employments cause irregalarity of the 
bowels or urinary organs, or who require an Appetizer, 
Tonic, and mild Stimulant, Hop Bitters are invaluable, 
being highly curative, tonic, and stimulating, without 
intoxicating. 

No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what 
the disease or ailment is, use Hop Bitters. Don’t wait 
until you are sick, but if you only feel bad or miserable, 
use Hop Bitters at once. It may save your life. Hun- 
dreds have been saved by so doing. $500 will be paid 
for a case they will not cure or help. 

Do not suffer or let Pn friends suffer, but use and 
urge them to use Hop Bitters. 

emember, Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged, drunken 
nostrum, but the Purest and Best Medicine ever made; 
the “ Invalid's Friend and Hope,” and no person or 
family should be without them. Try the Bitters to-day. 


HEART DIS EA SE 


HEART 
@ SOUND? 
— — Many people think 
— — themselves sick and doc- 


tor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, while 
the truth were known, the real cause is at the heart. 
The renowned Dr. Clendinning, startlingly says 
“one-thirdof my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 
The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet man’s 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through tt once 
in a minute and a-half, resting not day or night! 
Surely this subject should have careful attention. 
Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared a 
specific for all heart troubles and kindred disorders. 
Jtisknownas Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
and can be obtatned at your druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5 by express. Sent stamp for Dr. 
Graves’ thorough and exhaustive treatise. qa) 
F. E. Ingalls, Sole American Agent, Concord, N. H. 


HEART TROUBLES: 


list of proverbs as in common use in Northern New 
( Continued.) 


York : 


Be sure your sins will find you out. 
must not be choosers. 


Better be dead and forgotten than living in 


shame and dishonor. 


Beware of the wolf in sheep’s clothing. 


Blessings brighten as they take their flight. 


Beauty is only skin deep. 


Better be out of the world than out of fashion. 


Barking dogs seldom bite. 

Best goods are done up in small parcels. 
Beauty unadorned, adorned the most., 
Big fish eat the little ones. 

The better the day the better the deed. 
Better be born lucky than rich. 

Beaux never go where cobwebs grow. 
Beard the lion in his den. 

Beware of the fury of a patient man. 
Better to wear out than to rust out, 
Bread is the staff of life. 


drugs. $1.00; at all druggists 


— Elegantly put up, two boities in one kage, is 
De. All sure care” 


— Makes the skin soft, white, and smooth. Dr. 
Benson’s Skin Cure. Elegantly put up. 


— Hair and scalp diseases thoroughly cured by Dr. 
C. W. Benson's Skin Cure. None like it. 


— Tender 'tchings in an rt of the body cured 
Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure. itis the best. * 


It contains no poisonous 


-KIDNEY-WORT 
HAS BEEN PROVED 


The SUREST CURE for 


sKIDNEY DISEASES. 
Does a lame back or disordered urine indi- 
cate that you are a victim? THEN DO NOT 

HESITATE; use Kidney-Wort at once, (drug- 
Sigists recommend it) and it willspeedily over- 


18. 


Be sure you're right, then go ahead. 

Beauty lies in kindness. 

Better bend the neck than bruise the forehead. 
9 oped a king among hogs than a hog among 

ngs. 

Cut your coat according to your cloth. 

Children should be seen and not heard, 

Creaking wagons last longest. 

Charity begins at home. 

Circumstances alter cases. 

Curses, like chickens, come home td roost, 

Cobbler, stick to your last. 

Cat in gloves catches no mice. 

Coming events cast their shadows before, 

Christmas comes but once a year. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness. 

Cross the bridge when you come to it. 

Contrary as a hog on ice. 

Custom is second nature. 

Don’t cry before you're hurt. 

Don’t jump out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

Don’t count your chickens before they are 
hatched. 

Don’t ery over spilled milk. 

Don’t look a gift horse in the mouth. 

Deep waters run smoothest. 

Don’t put too many eggs into one basket. 

Don’t sound the trumpet of your own fame, 

Duty first and pleasure afterward. 

Don’t be a man with one foot each side of 
the fence. 

Don’t stop to tie your shoe in your neighbor’s 
melon-patch. 

Don’t kick a man when he’s down. 

Don’t be so you’re good for nothing. 

Dead men tell no tales. 

Don’t throw stones when you live in a glass 
house. 
Don't marry for money, but go where the 
money is. 

Do good and throw it into the sea. 

Distance lends enchantment to the view. 

Dress does not make the man. 

Experience keeps a dear school, but fools 
will learn in no other. 

Every cloud hath a silver lining. 

Every little helps. 

Early to bed and early to rise makes a man 
healthy, wealthy, and wise. 

Evil to him who evil thinks. 

Enough is as good as a feast. 

Every back is made for its burden. 

Experience teaches the best lesson. 

Example is more powerful than precept. 

Empty bottles are never corked. 


Every one to his fancy, as the old woman 


said when she kissed the cow. 

Every dog knows his own kennel. 

Every bird likes her own nest. 

Every dog has his day. 

Every promise is a debt. 

Every hive has its drone. 

Every tub must stand on its own bottom. 

Fine feathers don’t make fine birds. 

Fool’s names, as well as faces, are always 
seen in public places. 

Familiarity breeds contempt. P 

Fair exchange is no robbery. 

Forewarned, forearmed. 

Feed a cold and starve a fever. 

Fruit is gold in the morning, silver at noon, 
and lead at night. 

For all our early rising it dawns none the 
sooner. 

Fortune favors the brave 

Facts are better than fancies. 

Facts are stubborn things. 

Good wine needs no blush. 

God helps them that helps themselves. 

Good resolutions make good habits. 

God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 

Great. minds run in the same channel. 

Great talkers, little doers. 

Grasp all, lose all. 

Give and spend and God will send. 

Great oaks from little acorns grow. 

God puts a root in the little pig’s way. 

(To be continued.) 


Charming Stories 
We have just published 
a Charming Book, 
neatly bound in hand- 
some tinted covers, 
printed from large t 


pe 
on fine paper, beautifully illustrated, and con- 
taining — 
8 by such famous authors as ec 0 
n ‘enry Wood, Wilkie Collins, Miss Mulock, 
the Author ot Dora Thorne, eto. These stories have been 
specially selected with a view ofproviding one of the most sum 
tuousliterary feasts ever set before the public. The book will 
sent Free io every person who will send us Nine Cents in 
tage stamps to pay tage thereon and help pay the cost of 
his advertisement. is very liberal offer is made to introduce 
our goods and publications, All who love to read should take 
Pack M. LUPTON, Publisher, 
N Pork Place, New York, . 


come the disease — 

or comp: ts ar 
<= Ladies. to your sex, such as pain 
land weaknesses, Kidney-Wort is unsurpassed, 
Flas it will act promptly and safely. 

Bither Sex. Incontinence, reten ofurine, 
brick dust or ropy deposits, and dull dragging 
pains, all yield to its curative power, 
43- SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1. 


-KIDNEY-WORT 


have prescribed Kidney- Wort with ver at suc- 
cess in ascore of more obstinate cases of Kidney and 
Liver troubles, also for female weaknesses.” —Phillip 


Kidneys, Liver and 


„ has gained a national reputation, and is now pat: 
ronized by many of the best schools, public and private, 
in every State in the Union. 
This Bureau has registered a large number of 
„able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 
ing positions, but preferment. 
Hence School Officers have learned where to 
. apply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools. 
4 This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
„ sional educator, who has spent fo years in 
the school-room, and has devoted much ntion to 
the school and the teacher's necessary qualifications. 
Address: 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


tf „ 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE M. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Hream Ornovutt, LL.D.: My Dear Sir,— There has 
always been one field of usefulness unoccupied, so far 
as my knowledge extends, by any educational bureau in 
the country; viz., that of assisting capable and ambitious 
teachers, already at work, in bettering their condition, 


by bringing them into — 8 — with employers 
ready to offer them better wor 

reason to know that you have successfu 
this field, and I congratulate you and the better class 
American teachers upon the fact. 


and better pay: I pled 
y occu 
of 


Yours faithfully, KR. M. JONES, 
Head Master William Penn School. 
Philadelphia, 1882. " 


Circulars and forms of application sent free te | 


address. Now is the time to register for spring 
fall openings and vacancies constantly occurring. 


Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
402 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


C. Ballou, M. D., Monkton, Vt. 


„My wife has been much benefited from the use of 
Kindney-Wort. She had kidney and other complaints,’’ 
writes Rev. A. B. Coleman, Fayetteville, Tenn. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 


THE QUESTION is ASKED: 


Does the N. E. Bureau of Education do business in the 
West as well as South and East? We answer, our field 
is the Nation. 
master in Colorado, at $1800 salary. On the same day 
we were notified of the election of Five of our teachers 


We recently located a high-school 


one Massachusetts School Board. For circulars and 


one of application address. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
414 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 


If you aresuffering from 
Malaria. the chilis, 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 
Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure. 
In the Spring tocleanse the System, every 
one should take a thorough course of it. 
4l- SOLD BY DRUCGCISTS. Price 81. 


-KIDNEY-WORT 


Jam a living advocate of the virtue of Kidney- 
Wort. I suffered untold agony from liver disorder. 
It cured me. Ino. D. Nevins, Springfield, O. 


Fro THE PERMANENT CURE OF 


“Constipation, in all its forms, yields to Kidney 
Wort. In female diseases it is very successful.’’—Dr. 
Philip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. Apr. 20-2. 


HE CREAT CURE 


Leading Coll , Prepara 


21 and 22, 1881. 


DIRECTORY. 
tory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Adress the — 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS. W. STRONG, Pres. 


‘MORY COLLEGE 
Oxrorp 


Emory College was organized in 1887. It is located 
ina — (900 fest above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arriobs G. 
HayaGoop, D. D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


1425 COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 


Study. For ladiesandgentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
192. New Buildings. Go. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 
PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth — 2 1 Hanover, N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RVO LAG. 344 zz 


488. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG . Boston, 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
Rost, H. Rionanps, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


Fore TT INSTITUTE. vor Young Ladies, 


or Catalogue ly to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A. M., 
cipal, 69 Chester 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young 
e, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Cas. O. BRAO DON, Principal. 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and Literary and artistic advanta- 


uare, Boston, Mass. 


ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N. H. States in the Union, 


E. H. A. M., 


As it is for all the 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


For e or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. GARLETON, Principal. 101 ss 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


£| KIDNEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 
It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

E that causes the dreadful which 

@jonly the victims of 


Liver and 


5 THOUSANDS OF CASES 
terrible 


of the worst forms o 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 


— of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
0 


r circular and further particulars apply at the 


ing. 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton. 


Orro Fuons, Acting Principal. 


PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
14 Dry can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt, 


>KIDNEY-WORT : 


“I could find no remedy for my kidney complaint and 


vanced 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. h 

ext entrance examination ursda 

Address 


IDE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
classes of students. Address, 


rheumatism,” writes Mr. A. B. Burr, of Temple’s Mill, = * 
Circular rmation, REENO P rin. 


Florida, * until I was cured by Kidney- Wort.“ Expos 


ure, incident to lumbering, caused Mr, Burr’s disorders, 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance 


on Wednesday, Feb. 14, 1883. For circulars, etc,, 4. 
dress Miss ELLEN HyDks, Prin. 


braries, and Laberatories for the 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Li- 8. 7 SCHOOL, 


exes. BRIDGEWATERB, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 


AL SCHOOL, Mass, 
Higher Education of Women. = NORMAL SALEM, 


Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Langu 


For catalogues, address J. G. SooTT. 133 


Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 


Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 


; PREPABATORY. 


Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


and Classical. 


GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. Common branches. lish and Scientific 
Address Mowry & Gor?r, Principals. 


fall 
containing par- 


y 
N, President, 
ley, 


BNWICH ACADEMY, Masical Institute, and 
Se 


College. Rev. 
Bast Greenwich, N. J. 


Women. Auburn- 


8 
irc 
= 
A — 
1 
| | 
| | 
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No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
tay as Constipation, and no remedy has eve: q 
equalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as 
wal a Elcure. Whatever the cause, however obstin 2 
— — the case, this remedy will overcome it. —— — ö 
$'complicated with oonstipation. Kidney-Wort 
Zletrengthens the weakened parts and quickly, — — 
G,cures all kinds of Piles even when physician bg 
and medicines have before failed. — | 
| 42 lf you have either of these troubles fj 
| USS | 
* 
— — 
disease 
have been qui yr ved, and in short time _ N 
2 
IS YOUR 
- 
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Quackenbos’ New American (U. 8.) History 


Is a new book of about 300 It is readable and as interesting as a novel, 
being not so much a mere collection of battles strung on a thin thread of dates, 
as a record of the people, how they lived, what they said, how they increased 
in knowledge and civilization. A special New-England edition contains brief 
biographies of some of the men whom we delight to honor, and such particular 
points in New England's growth as every school-boy ought to know. It has 
already received many adoptions into such places as Providence, Taunton, Mil- 
ford, Arlington, Winchester, etc. The Elementary History has been brought down 
to date, and is very desirable as supplementary reading as well as for class use. 

Introductory Price, $1.02. Copy sent for examination with a view to Intro- 
duction on receipt of 65 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


414 New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


IS and 20 Astor Place, New Kerk, 


Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 
THE FRANKLIN BEADERS, BARTLEW’S SCHOOL BRECORDS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, WARBRBREN’S SPELLERS, 
FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, CAMPRBELL’S U. S. HISTORY, 
MACVICARS’S NEW ARITHMETICS, SCHOOL MUSIC, &., &c. 
Send for Circulars. 392 


Bacon’s New Leitfaden. HARPER & BROTHERS, 
By E. r. BACON, Pu. n., Publish Franklin 8d. New York. 


Instructor in German in Sauveur Coll. of Lan ut 
Amherst, Mass., and Hasbrouck Inst., LS ity, NJ. ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


A German —— and Ranier combined, contain-| The Favorite Edition for School and 
German fa Home Use; “ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 


a manner suitabie for the class room. 
of this book: The dislogues are of great | proposes to call It. Price reduced to 56 
says 0 12 0 es are o ca rice r u 
value of themselves be a sufficient 
ment to give the book a lace in my school.” cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
Pror. Dawson, of Sw more ege. says: 
« Though based on the natural method, it is the best | 'Mtroduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 
Reader I have yet met with for students of any method.“ Thirty-seven volumes now ready, including all the 
Third edition, 324 pages, published by F. W. Cunis-/ Plays ( Two Noble Kinsmen, being taken in place 
TERN, New York, and CARL SCHOENHOF, Boston. | of Andronicus.) The Poems (1 vol.), the Sonnets 
$1.2. The author will send a sample copy to any | (1 vol.), and Life, etc. (1 vol.), will be issued soon, com- 
= of 60 cents. pletiog the edition (40 vols.). Send for circular. 
ART II, of the LEITFADEN been separately pu 
Ushed as a Reader under the name of Bacon's German A. ©. roc, Agt. for New Eng., 
Conversations. 75 cts.; sample copy, 40 cta. For sample 7 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 
, address, E. F. BACON, 
Masbreuck Inst., Jersey City, N. J. 


NEW-ENG. SCHOOL AGENCY 


A. S. Barnes & Co. WALL MAPS+ 


New York, Chicago, FOR SCHOOLS. 
Boston, New Orleans. The largest assortment in the 
Address HENRY B. CARRINGTON, 
32 Bromfield Street, Boston. BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
BAIRD & 00., 15 Bromfield St. 


Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, Jonx A. Boris, Manager. 
810 Walnut ., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 
Tables for Qualitative Chemical Anal 
with an ln uctory Chapter on the Course of 
sis. By HAI WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
Fira American, from German ed. Edited by 


J. H. BUTLER, 


Our vari catal „covering 
of Applied Science, cout free to any onein any E. ess Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
the world who will farnish his address. * — OF 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co Ihe Franklin Arithmetics, 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers., puetisners, | The Franklin Algebra, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 629 Chestnut St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. Worcester’s New Spellers, 


Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | &, &o. 


GREENE'S New Grammars. 138 Bromfield St. 3 

POWELL'S Language Series. | BOSTON. BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & Co. 

227477 Mathematics | 47 Franklin Street. 404 zz 
w U.S. History. 19 Bond street, 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. PUTNAM’ 

ROYSE'S American Literature, NEW YORE. — 

APPLETON'S Young chemist. CHICAGO. (4 vols. ready * $1.00 and 222 

Putnam’ 22. tlases i.), 

OLARK. & MAYNARD, 144 Brostway,| 

Histories and Hit Readers; 

— — Algebra Iretand’s 

Keetel’s French Course 4 

and Kellegg’s G 


Lessons in Eng- Day’s 
Bturtevant's Economics. 


able Higher Lessons in English ; 2.75 
2. Agt., Duc Draw. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
BOBERT 8. DAVIS & 
51 Frankite St., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, 104A. WILLARD SMALL 

PARKER & MARVEL’S 14 Bromfield St., Boston, 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, PUBLISHER OF 
In Parts, 15 cents. Complete Book, 30 cts. Prose Transiation of Virgil, $2.00 
ORLANDO LEACH, New York. dormt. | Fisher's Three Pronunciations of Latin, 


De Coulange’s Ancient Uity, - 2. 
Reading & Elocution, 


Keene’s Selections for 


J, U SMITH, Sues Life of Horace Mann, by his Wife, + - 8 
The Gulistan of Saadi, Translation by Gladwin, 
— & Cater Oyclopeaia cf Chronology, f. 
ates’ Cyclo a0 
* An ams’ Free ool System of the United States, 2. 
Joseph Payne's Lectures on the Science and Art 
of Education. Am. Edition. vo, 400 pp., 2,00 


Bend f 
or Cata- Many of our leading educators have pronounced this 
logue work one of the best books on the subject in the English 


| Bent, postpaid, om reosigt of prios. 


27 Bo. 6th 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 0O., 


PUBLISHERS, . PHILADELPHIA, 
Have established an 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
For their Popular and Standard Educational Publl- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 

For Descriptive Circulars,— terms for introduction 


and examination, address, 


MACMILLAN & 00.8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessens in Elem. Physiclegy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lesseus in Physical , 1.10 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chem „ 1.20 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessensin Logic, 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 


Rducational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 22 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, J 78 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. CO LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown &vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHO@L TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON, 


399 tt 
PORTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
‘The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter's Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
e Baker's Natural Philosophy. 


Raub’s Arithmetics. 
NEW YORK. Coates's Comprehensive er. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
205 Wabash ive, Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
CHICAGO, |Raub’s Language Series. 
Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child's History England 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Rev.by HENRY KIDDLE, A.M. 

First Lines of English Grammar. for examina- 
tion, post-paid, 25 cts .. Imstitutes of English Gram- 
mar. Copy for examination, post-paid, 50 cts....@ram- 
mar of English Grammars. 10th edition, revised and 
improved. Enlarged by a addition of a copious index 
of matter by SAMUEL U. BERRIAN, A.M. 1100 es. 
—— octavo, leather, $5 00; balf mor., $6.25. Cireu 
mailed free on application. Correspondence solicited. 

ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
406 22 66 and 58 Lafayette Place, N. V. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadeiphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake“ Common School Literature. 
Llieyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 303 o 


GREAT MUSICAL SUCCESS. 
MINSTREL SONGS, 


OLD AND NEW. 

Nearly 100 of those world-famous Plantation 
Seugs and Pepular Melodies that have made the 
fortunes of Minstrel Troupes, and of which Ditson & 
Co. hold the copyrights of a large number. 

More true, original, pleasing melodies may be found 
in this volume than in any other extant. 


Price $2 Boards; $2.50 Cloth. 


THE MUSICAL FAVORITE. 


The MusioaAL Favorite contains about 50 very 
musical pieces of medium difficulty, by the most Pops 
lar composers, as Waldteufel, Gottschalk, Blake, Wil 
son, Schumann, Aubert, Lamothe, etc.,—in all, 38 com 


Price $3 Plain; $2.50 Cloth. 


Very Easy IxsTrRvorion Books, with very enter. 
taining airs for practice, are, Winner’s 


IDEAL METHODS 


Fer Violin, For Guitar, 

Fer Piane, PRICE OF For Cabinet Organ, 
For Cornet, Fer Accordance, 
Wor Flageolet, EACH For Clarienet, 

Fer Fife, Fer Banjo, 

Fer Flute, 75 ots. Fer Bechm Flute. 


Simple instructions, and nearly 100 tunes in each. 


Mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & O., 


414 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
SEND TO 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’S GEOGRAPSIES,, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c.. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
IN ALGEBRA, 


For admission to 
Yale, Amherst, and Dartmouth Colleges, 
Harvard and Brown Universities, 


— AND — 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
For 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, 12 ets. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


408 
WILLIAM WARE & CO. 
Publishers, 47 Franklin Street, Boston. 

The Franklin Readers, 
The Franklin Arithmetics, 
Worcester’s New Spelling Books 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Ellot’s United States History, 
Weber’s Outlines, 
Edward’s Outlines, &c. 


All Publications of 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL 4 00., New York 
And J. H. BUTLER, Philadelphia. —— 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, sew york, 


PUBLISH 


OLIVER WAIT & JONES’S TRIGONOMETRY. &vo.cl. 1. 
BRIGG@’S ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. _— 
For Colleges, High-schools, etc. 12m, cl., 1.50 
CARL’S TREATISE ON THE CALOULUS OF VARIA- 
TIONS, Suited to it-graduate course. &vo. cl., 5.00 
COMPTON’S MANUAL OF LOGARITHMIC COMPUTA- 
TIONS, For Schools and Colleges. 12mo, - - 
JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Abridged Edi- 
tion for Collere use. 12mo, 
MAHAN’S DESORIPTIVE GEOMETRY. Drawing of 
Fortifications and Stone-cutting. Plates. 8vo, cl. 1.50 
MERRIMAN’S FIGURE OF THE EARTH. An Intro- 
RICE & JOHNSON'S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ö 
THE DIFFERENTIAL CALOULUS. Small era cl., 3.50 
RICE & JOHNSON’S DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 
WARREN'S PROBLEMS. THEOREMS, AND EX. 
AMPLES IN DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. %, 2.30 
New Catalogue Text books and Industrial Works, gratis. 


Eclectie Educational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Single Sample Copies for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid 


on receipt of the Introduction Price. 


Cregory’s Political Economy. | 
A New Political Boonomy, by John M. Gregory, LI. D., Bx-President Illinois 


Industrial Univ. 


The work contains some features of striking originality. 1. 


The new and clear division of the science; 2. The illustration of its elementary 
facts and ideas by ye ge ve. 3. Tabular synoptic views exhibiting the topies in 
their proper places and relations; 4. Full discussion of the more rtant and 
practical parts of the science. 12mo, cloth, 504 pp. Introduction — $1.20, 


z Kidd's New Elocution. 


(Ready March 15.) 
A Revised Edition of Kid's Blocution and Vocal Culture“ Enlar and 


pp. troduction price, $1.00. 


0 2 impooves in the selection cf matter. '12mo, half red roan, cloth sides, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Oo., Publishers, 


28 Bend Street, 


137 Waliant Street, 


NEW YORK, 


Hawley 
BOSTON, 
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